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BANKERS NATIONAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


‘Old iad Legal Reserve laswrance” | arc ¢ , } é >¢ Il 
MONTCLAIR N. J + r 


Insuring the life of 








Under Palicy 


No. I 76464 2—_ 


in the amount of 


$ 2. 00200 


a Policy 
Talk? 





MODERN ADJUSTED 
BENEFIT POLICY 














‘1 am the Modern Adjusted Benefit Policy — the ideal policy to 
use in programming. I offer Whole Life insurance with the amount and 
the premium reducing at age sixty-one and again, at sixty-six. I can be 
considered as both triple and double protection because the initial amount 
of insurance is three times that enjoyed from age sixty-six and thereafter, 
and is two times that between sixty-one and sixty-six. 


“I have been developed to provide life insurance protection in the 
amounts required as the insured grows older. I have a very large advan- 
tage over Term insurance to age sixty-five, or to life expectancy, for when 
they expire, my policyowners may need me the most. My plan requires 
a much lower premium to age sixty-one, making it possible for a much 
larger amount of protection to be purchased during my prospects’ pro- 
ductive years when they need it the most. 


“Like standard policies, I offer cash and loan values and paid-up in- 
surance. I pay my policyowners dividends every year and if they wish, 
they can have the Waiver of Premium, or Monthly Income Disability and 
Accidental Death clauses attached to me. 


“You won’t find all of these features in any other life insurance con- 
tract offering permanent insurance and it is surprising how they appeal to 


9°99 


so many prospects. Do you think you can sell me? 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N A T | a N A L L I F E 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company.. Montelair. N. J. 


LIFE * ACCIDENT a HEALTH & HOSPITAL 
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HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


was a little man whose protection was in 
his sling; with it he was able to overcome 
the giant Goliath. It was his "equalizer" 
and made up for what he lacked in size. 

Nowadays the "‘little’’ man, the young 
man just starting out, finds it difficult to 
build an estate to protect his family. He 
too needs an "equalizer" during those 
early, low-earning years. 

That's the function of the Modified 
Life 5. During the first five years the 
premium is only one-half the subsequent 
rate — at age 30 only $65.10 annually 
per $5,000 face amount for the first five 
years, $130.20 thereafter. 

Prudential representatives, Brokers 
and their clients know that the Modi- 


fied 5 is the young man's "equalizer." 


PRUDENTIAL 


a mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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THE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS * 


Average and Total in four of the principal mediums 


SAVINGS 
& LOAN SAVINGS SAVINGS 
ASS'NS. DEPOSITS BONDS 








The accompanying table shows 
the estimated number of savers, 
LIFE accumulated dollar totals and the 


INSURANCE 
a—o 


average in each of the four prin- 
cipal savings mediums currently: 


(000,000 omitted) 


















ures are not to be confused 
with the protection value of the 


ae Number Accumulated 
_ = & Type of Saving of Owners Total Average 
gam, | Savings & Loan 
i : eee 6 $10,300 $1,800 
= rp Savings Deposits 64 57,300 895 
aun Savings Bonds. . 80 55,051 688 
— Life Insurance . 78 47,500 609 
=... Note: Life insurance savings fig- 


6 ewe 
4. 








AVERAGE ‘ $1,800 $895 $688 $609 po _omounts of life insurance 
po icies. 
TOTAL » siog00 $57,300» $55,051 $47,500 
(IN MILL.) . 
PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
HANHAMONTIOIVAUUAiULUUULLAN ULLAL RUT 


Something Ol 


N 1869, eighty years ago, in the second year of 
issue of THE SPECTATOR, observations were 
made, and conclusions drawn from then current 
procedures in life insurance by the editor, which 
have stood the test of time. Now and then, how- 
ever, visions of the future were seen which pro- 
hibit claim of omniscience for him, however we 
may respect him. 


In one issue he discussed “the life insurance 
policy of the future.” He contended that life in- 
surance must conform itself exactly to the facts 
of social life and human nature. To do this, he 
concluded that “the endowment policy may yet 
become the recognized and only form of life in- 
surance.” 


On a later page, discussing insurance and in- 
creasing terminations, he stated: “It would be 
well for both insurers and the public were there 
less competition.” In 1869, a competent commen- 
tator advocated no more insurance companies and 
prophesied that endowment insurance would sup- 
plant all other coverages. 
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tl ing Vow 


ODAY, with life insurance and social securi 

benefits, compensation and unemployment i 
surance already providing against feared conti}, 
gencies, Americans are seeking protection agall§. 
loss of income from disability, accident and siti 
ness. This demand is highlighted on two from 
the one of government, and the other of insu 
ance. 
















one billion dollars. 

Both President Truman and Governor Dewe 
of New York in their annual messages strong! 
recommended the enactment of laws designed 
give wage earners disability protection for |o 
of time and income due to accident or sickneshay 
other than employment occasioned. 

So insurance has a new responsibility to th 
cause of private enterprise and the America 
capitalistic system. In competition with the Statesre 


operated bureau, the accident and health contro 
panies must perforin a public service on a lev@los 
self-evidently superior. tiv, 









IN 


antin Action 


TH American concept of independence within a democracy stresses the 

wisdom of anticipating the future. This is true for the individual 
and for the nation. Our strongest constitutional safeguards are those protect- 
ing human rights. Both State and citizen guard against future need. At 
present, in Fort Knox, are gold reserves for every financial emergency. The 
Tennessee Valley and Hoover Dam guarantee National power. Soil conserva- 
tion and reforestation assure against a barren land. Ships and planes and guns 
with ammunition and food stock piles are an armor against aggression. 


shows 
savers, Every American enterprise plans for successful continuance in public service. 
nd the Surplus funds, obsolescence and rehabilitation reserves for building and equip- 
r prin. ment, and raw materials for production, are accumulated. 
rently: Property insurance is purchased against every hazard. Management is pro- 
d) tected through business life insurances. Employees have group insurance 
= against death, old age and disability. In Nation and in private business, loss is 
basen discounted by a prepared defense. 
aa Individual Americans follow this same formula. No country in the world has 
b as many savings accounts. Above all methods of guarding life and family 
s fig- against the deprivations of death, disability or old age is life insurance. When 
Geeod taps have been sounded for the peoples of this earth and the Master Historian 
of the records the contributions of nations to the cause of human betterment, America 


rance 


will be given its highest encomium for the institution of life insurance. No 
human agency has alleviated poverty and want on so many fronts. The tears 
of the widow, the cries of the orphan, the pangs of the stricken and the dis- 
abilities of old age have been eased because a life insurance policy was in force. 
The American acceptance of life insurance is broad—eighty per cent of those 
eligible have some protection from its beneficence. 

Life insurance now is an integral part of the American heritage of inde- 
pendence and freedom. Life insurance, too, through investment, is a financial 
prop to American business. It is a strong arm of city, State and Nation in 





BTA V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 
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a. oth in gG | ae 


; | YOU would promote your prestige, so order 
1! your affairs that your mind will have opportun- 

ity to promote ideas. Satisfy your needs, but re- 
strain your wants. Our wants are endless; and, 
~in seeking to gratify them, one so clutters up 
puis life that he has little time or resource to pro- 
duce and develop ideas. Listen to the pleasing 
le faste§sounds of nature that flow from a well-ordered 
tion. Fogworld. Order produces harmonious sounds; and 
mated “harmonious sounds create order in the mind. Dis- 
cord means something is out of order. Soak up 
the beauty with which we are daily surrounded. 
There is more excitement in the smell of low tide, 
sburning leaves, apple blossoms and new-mown 











r Dewe 
strong! 
signed 


it gives you a lot more to think about. 
He who possesses prestige in the highest de- 
troubled by what to another would be fear of 


losing it—James Lee Loomis—“Notes of a Na- 
tive New Englander.” 





peace and in war, as its funds finance essential public programs. 


Something hy 


|= insurance business unquestionably is con- 
ducted upon a keenly competitive basis. Insur- 
ance agents should have then a fundamental 
knowledge of the factors of insurance solvency. 
They should have a working knowledge of the 
financial condition of companies in their fields. 
They should understand that mere bulk of assets 
does not mean the ultimate in reliability. Small 
institutions in point of assets may be soundest 
in their ability to meet the obligations for which 
they contract. 

Company executives, desiring the utmost ad- 
vantage for their institutions, should advertise 
their annual statements .and thus put into the 
hands of their agents an effective weapon in pro- 
moting the cause of private enterprise. The pub- 
lication of a company’s annual statement in an 
insurance journal at the earliest date possible in 
the year, eclipses in interest every other adver- 
tisement in the paper. The mere fact that a com- 
pany publishes its financial statement is convinc- 
ing evidence of the belief of officers and directors 
in their company’s worth and their record of ac- 
complishment. 
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The record shows conclusively the dependence 


of all Americans upon our companies and the insti- 






tution of life insurance for financial security ... 






for the success of the free economy. The life insur- 






ance we have in force, our investments, our assets 






all point to greater challenges ahead. 






There is a mounting obligation to let a larger 





portion of the people know the sense of well-being 
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: ‘ ° . ion, t 
and security that comes with economic protection. Irhis 
There is an urgency about helping individuals wn 

SElliot 
conserve their resources through a fuller under- strear 
standing of the services of life insurance. _— 

The past has set the pattern for the future ..a Thi 
pattern that compels thought, imagination and - 
sions 
energy ..a pattern that offers life insurance its of jo 
_ Othel 
greatest opportunities, noten 
horiz 
a na 
has 
whos 
So 
how 
prop 
ally 
ing | 
OUR FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF Z. 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 rabii 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE — $774,047,085 the 
susc 
fotal of all Liabilities under Policy Contracts........$197,761,501.99 outs 
de A .... ——— ee om 927,247.83 dow 
Capital $4,000,000 and Unassigned Surplus : 
OF $7,151, 1BS.67......---..---..esecceseeees ez fo. absc 
Total of ali Liabilities, Capital and Surplus............ 209,839,935.49 War 
Cash in Banks, including $515.45 accrued interest 1,448,649.49 T 
Government Bonds including $182,885.79 
accrued _interest.. wseeesee 73,749,025.51 “Ou 
State, County, Municipal and School Bonds, : 
including $193,380.99 accrued interest........ 14,850, 168.87 spot 
Public Utility and Corporate Bonds, including sib] 
$68,979.79 accrued interest... 8,990, 398.21 
Preferred Stocks....... ‘ és vesteeseeee —-2,506,669.00 our 
KANSAS C y LIFE INSURANC E First Mortgages on Farm Property, including I 
L $441,673.53 accrued interest sevseeee 30,702,613.74 | 
Yr First Mortgages on City Property, including wit 
$95,898.21 accrued interest veveeeeee 19,943,997.75 
FHA Mortgages. including $133,075.3° tal 
ee 38, 248,658.15 tior 
Net Premiums Receivable and Policy Loans, lor 
including $380,594.28 accrued interest........ 17,646,884.70 con 
Real Estate Owned, including Home Office 
at $1,200,000 siaietiettviatibal 1,752,8/0.07 pro 
Total Net Admitted Assets _ 209,839,935.49 ove 
libs 
120D 
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Blind Spots 


CIENCE tells us a blind spot is a point in the 
» retina of the human eye that cannot perceive 
light. In radio broadcasting this term designates 
locality in which radio reception is much worse than 
n surrounding territory. Hence, in conversation, a 
Jind spot is an area of judgment where one fails to 
pxyercise sufficient understanding and discrimination. 
Where are many blind spots in man’s imagination. It 
Bs a “Dead-End” in his mental road-map. 
) Prejudices, obsessions, partisanship, mob _ spirit, 
lass hatred—all tend to twist and warp the imagina- 
ion, thereby establishing blind spots in the mind’s eye. 
MThis condition produces the ultimate in darkness. 





Nndeed, how appropriate are the lines of George 


NElliot: “Blindness acts like a dam, sending the 
streams of thought backward and hindering the course 
onward.” 


Hardening of Intellectual Arteries 


Thus, these misthoughts and misconjectures look at 
vital human problems with a jaundiced eye. Conclu- 
sions drawn from that point of view are twisted out 
of joint, and excellently described in Shakespeare’s 
Othello (Act II, Scene I): “O, most lame and im- 
potent conclusion.” These blind spots on man’s mental 
horizon admit no fresh air or light and finally produce 
a narrow, spiritless, heartless, apathetic person, who 
has acquired hardening of the intellectual arteries, 
whose feelings have been palsied and finally petrified. 
So much for the effect of the mental blind spot. But 
hw about its origin? It has its roots in dishonest 
propaganda and popular misinformation, which gradu- 
ally wears away the peaceful thoughts of unsuspect- 
ing and innocent people. Slowly, then more rapidly, 
the deadly poison takes effect and the victims become 
rabid haters and bigots. Thus, they sink quickly into 
the sands of deceit and trickery and become easily 
susceptible to evil influences. Man’s mind assimilates 
outside influences and is trained either upward or 
downward in accordance with the quality of what it 
absorbs. Thus education lifts. The truth has an up- 
ward look. 

The eminent psychologist William James once said: 
“Our minds grow in spots—like grease spots. These 
spots spread but we let them spread as little as pos- 
sible. We preserve and keep unaltered as much of 
our prejudices and beliefs as we can.” 

It is the same phenomena with large groups as it is 
with individuals. Nations have similar areas of men- 
tal darkness and political blind spots. These na- 
tonalistic prejudices tend to becloud real issues and 
confuse most of the citizenry. Many of our social 


problems arise from the priority of property rights 
over human rights. This is in contradistinction to the 
liberal concept. A liberal is one who is committed to 





iN THE HORIZON 


éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 





the philosophy that human rights must be endowed 
with priority when conflicts between these two arise. 
Unfortunately, the word “liberal” has been used and 
abused so much that it is sometimes difficult to know 
if it describes a man’s social philosophy or drinking 
habits. The word contains considerable elasticity. 

All human problems must be attacked on a suffi- 
ciently broad basis. Reactionaries and liberals are con- 
stantly at war over major problems that perplex the 
people. They argue against each other with much 
heat and fervor. These distempered minds develop 
blind spots with the greatest of ease, and produce chills 
or raise blood pressure, depending on one’s point of 
view. A call for loyalty is a political trick frequently 
used. But it must never be allowed to diminish speed 
and zest in the pursuit of truth. 

We must make some constructive attempt to inter- 
pret loyalty so that it does not produce blind spots in 
our national thinking. At its height, as in war, loyalty 
is luminescent and radiant in all its glory. Neverthe- 
less, loyalty is a relative thing. The basic factors upon 
which it rests are constantly changing and when a suffi- 
ciency of change has taken place and the basic factors 
have undergone a corresponding change, then loyalty 
—and its definition—also changes. 

Loyalty today may not necessarily be loyalty tomor- 
row. It does not contain an immovable stability. It 
may be altered and strengthened, as in war. Under 
different circumstances, it might be devitalized and in 
extreme cases, disintegrate. 

Technological progress continues at an accelerated 
pace and most of our scientific knowledge and efforts 
are directed to the creation of engines of death and 
destruction. The tendency to destroy is still dominant 
in this world. Nature is more powerful than education 
and man continues to destroy his fellowman. 





Impending Danger 


Robert Burns wrote the line “Man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn.” There are 
today “countless thousands” who mourn loved ones lost 
in the last world war. There are multitudes who are 
“blind with tears.” Apparently man is free to destroy 
himself. But his greatest enemy is not his knowledge, 
but his moral inadequacy to use his knowledge con- 
structively. 

Man’s moral collapse is the impending danger. His 
blind spots must be eliminated through a powerful 
infiltration of superior desires. To attain that lofty 
goal is everybody’s business. And in that struggle, 
Hope provides man with a transcending spiritual re- 
pose and refreshing vigor, though surrounded by sor- 
did human experience. Man must use his power either 
to degrade and to destroy, or he must use it to enrich 
his fellowmen and to enoble himself. 
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SMALL KH 


1 f° ERTAINLY there should be 

some protective guidance to 
safeguard the interests of the 
stockholders, the policyholders, 
and the public, with reference to 
life insurance.” 

The author of the above state- 
ment is U. S. Representative Em- 
manuel Celler (Democrat, of New 
York), who, as chairman of the 
new House Judiciary Committee, 
is getting ready to swing the spot- 
light of congressional investiga- 
tion on the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

The timetable Mr. Celler has in 
mind for his proposed investiga- 
tion runs something like this: 
(1) Introduce a resolution in the 
House of Representatives author- 
izing the probe and an appropria- 
tion of funds (probably about 
$150,000), (2) secure approval of 
the House Rules Committee, (3) 
appoint a special subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee 
with probably two Democrats— 
in addition to himself—and two 
Republicans as members. Sched- 
ule public hearings and invite top 
officials of the industry to come 
to Washington and defend their 
businesses. 

While there still is no assur- 
ance that Mr. Celler will be able 
to muster sufficient support in the 
House to support his proposal, the 
Brooklyn attorney is, neverthe- 
less, gathering facts and figures 
about “economic concentration” 
in the business and particularly 
facts and figures about the loan 
policies of various companies. 

Public hearings, if Mr. Celler’s 
timetable holds up, will probably 
get under way in about a month. 


Private Loans 


The general philosophy behind 
the investigation is summed up in 
this statement issued recently by 
Congressman Celler: 

“Since I first stated in a press 
conference that I intended to 
press for an investigation of the 
practices of life insurance com- 
panies, I have been deluged with 
mail clearly indicating widespread 
public approval of my proposal. 

“Additional and new informa- 
tion is being disclosed to me daily. 
For example, in the last two years, 
according to some evidence sub- 
mitted to me, private loans placed 


MAN RQ 
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by life insurance companies have 
practically doubled. 

“It has been estimated that, be 
tween 1945 and 1947, these pri- 
vate loans have risen from $5,500,- 
000,000 to $10,500,000,000. I un- 
derstand that these figures have 
been challenged, others placing 
it at $6,000,000,000, and some plac- 
ing it at $10,000,000,000. 

“Whatever the figure, the bold 
fact is that these loans are being 
made without supervision by en- 
tities like the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board, or the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
entities which supervise. loans 
made by banks, underwriters, and 
investment outfits. 

“Certainly there should be some 
protective guidance to safeguard 
the interests of the stockholders, 
the policyholders, and the public 
with reference to life insurance. 





Y 





“These loans are usually » 
tiated between the insurance, 
panies and the borrower wi 
benefit of any intermediary 
with no registration with Stay 
Federal entities. These loang 
of an investment character, 
quiring far closer supervision 
inspection than can possibly 
given by any local or State sy 
intendent of insurance. 


























Charges Concentration of Leni 


“There is a tendency likey 
toward concentration of len 
from the larger life insur: 
companies. Is it beneficial to 
American economy to have th 
loans so concentrated? 

“Certainly this matter is imp 
tant enough for the Congress 
investigate. 

“I repeat the charge that 
cers and directors, particularly 
mutual life insurance companie 
are self - perpetuating, altho 
they are supposed to operate {i 
the mutual benefit of the ste 
holders. 

“At the meeting for the electi 
of trustees, for example, only 
so-called “administration” ticle 
is considered. This, as the wo 
implies, means a roster of dir 
tors nominated by the existin 
board. Of course, provision } 
usually made for independe 
nomination by policyholders, bt 
restrictions in the State statu 
are so burdensome as to make i 
an empty right. 

“In the investigation by | 
Temporary National Econonil 
Committee in 1940, it develo 
that in the case of a mutual lif 
insurance company, some 24,\il 
signatures were required to bring 
about an independent nominatim 
In some States, the directors 
mutual companies need not & , 
policyholders. | 

“Also, the public is entitled t0 
know whether there is favoritism) | 
or nepotism in the management 0) 
these companies in the grantin 
of contracts for supplies and set 
vices. 

“TI do not condemn all the pra¢ 
tices and conduct of life insuranet 
companies. My demand for an it) 
quiry does not imply a wholesal 
condemnation. It will be the put) 
pose of such inquiry to uncovel 

(Concluded on Page 58) 
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Great-West Life insurance is an investment in a 
more secure future. The Company and its 388,000 
policyholders will share this future together. By 
entrusting their savings to the Great-West Life, 
these prudent people free themselves from worry 
about one important factor in the future. They 
know that their funds will be safely invested; they 
know that these all-important dollars will be ready 
when needed. 


This partnership between the Great-West 
Life and its policyholders will endure for 
many, many years. In the distant future, the 
miracle of life insurance will continue to 
bring happiness and security to them and 
their families through the Great-West Life, 
the trustee of their plans for the future. 





GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 


usiness Oday 


A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The year 1948 was the greatest in the 
fifty-seven year history of the Great- 
West Life. Among the achievements 
of the year are recorded: 


$198 millions of new protection 
placed on the lives of more than 
39,000 people in the United States 
and Canada. 


$22 millions paid to living policy- 
holders and beneficiaries . . . $25 
millions credited to them for future 
benefits. 


These figures illustrate, in part, the 
a of the Company’s services 
in 


Business 


in Force . $1,346,000,000 $1,207,000,000 


Business 198,000,000 195,000,000 
Assets. 331,000,000 304,000,000 
Liabilities 315,000,000 



































1948 1947 












289,000,000 
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LERTNESS marks the whole 
A development of life insur- 

ance in America. I remem- 
ber when the first qualifications for 
an insurance salesman were to have 
a personality like Bing Crosby’s and 
a host of friends. As the years 
rolled by, these qualifications be- 
came less important. You sold in- 
surance because people wanted in- 
surance and not because they 
wanted to do you a favor. Whether 
the prospect bought from you, or 
a rival, hinged on which company 
wac the safer. 

It became evident still later that 
all the established companies were 
safe and the life insurance buyer 
demanded something more of his 
underwriter. The service aspects 
of underwriting began to appear. 
You stopped selling insurance and 
started offering family security. 

It took the medical and legal 
professions centuries to reach pro- 
fessional status. The fact that in- 
surance underwriting has developed 
to its present high standards in 
little more than 100 years is re- 
markable by comparison. 

Today “package” life insurance 
selling is disappearing and, instead, 
you plan for the policyholder a 
balanced program that is closely in- 
tertwined with his own and his 
family’s security and happiness. 

The positive effect that your 
work has on the preservation of the 
American family and its happiness, 
on the development of commerce 
and industry, and on the contin- 
uance of a secure, free nation, is 
all but impossible to assess. 

Because life insurance has devel- 
oped as a service industry, its fu- 
ture is closely related to the many 
economic, political and _ social 
changes that take place in this 
nation and the world about us. 

Please examine with me some of 
the aspects of these changes that 
will help determine the course of 
your business during 1949. I know 
crystal-gazing is considered fool- 
hardy. Dr. Gallup has learned the 
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THE OUTLOOK FOI 


THE YEAI 


hard way that it is not good to be 
wrong, and he had scientific meth- 
ods of forecasting at his disposal. 

But that doesn’t discourage me! 
Walking into a dark room with a 
lighted match is better than having 
no light at all. And if, by critical- 
ly examining the things that have 
happened in the past we can make 
some suppositions about the future, 
we have thrown a good light to 
help us on our way. 

I want to consider the economic 
outlook in relation to business, 
first of all. Then I will go on to 
discuss some political and social 
situations in America that also 
will have an impact on you in 1949. 

In making a forecast of this 
type, I hasten to point out that 
these predictions are based on cur- 
rent evidence. Any serious changes 
in our economic picture will, of 
course, change the assumptions. 

First, I see no reason why any 
of you should do less business in 
this year than you did in 1948. 
There’s only one provision: you 
must go out and work in the buy- 
ers’ market which now confronts us. 

The amounts of new life insur- 
ance written in 1947 and 1948 were 
at high levels. just as our economy 
is at a peak. Selling was not too 
difficult by comparison with pre- 
war years. 

In 1949, you will have to con- 
vince people to invest in life insur- 
ance instead of spending their 
money for luxury items and other 
consumer goods. In the year ahead, 


194! 


people still will have money, buf 
they’ll be more selective in their 
disposition of it. 

How much money? The econ- 
omists are divided on that one, but 





the consensus seems to be that 
drop of four billion dollars in 
tional income can be_ expect 
Four billion dollars in 1940 wo 
have been quite a drop because 
total national income in that y 
was only about 78 billion dolla 
In 1949, four billion dollars will be 
but a fractional part of our na- 
tional income. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that 


our present national income is at a }js j 
rate nearly three times what it was }}} 


in 1940. 
effects of 
sively higher than the pre-war 
level. 

All the life insurance in force in 
1947 could have been supported, 
we are told, by a national income of 
133 billion dollars. Actually, na- 
tional income was 50 per cent high- 
er. In spite of the fact that the 
American people are buying twice 
as much insurance as they did in 
1940, the market is by no meais 
saturated. 

It has been interesting to me to 
note also some long-range trends in 
America, which I think should 
give you encouragement about the 
outlook in 1949—and beyond. | 
have in mind these facts: 

One— The population of the 
country is increasing. 

Two—The number of families 


Even allowing for the 





inflation, it is impres- }}j 
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fact that 

; bo . . 
e 18 al afis increasing at a rate more rapid 
it it Was Ithan the population. 


for the! Three—Income per family is 
impres- | higher. 
pre-war! Four—There are more families 
. ; the middle income brackets; . 
force 0 | inwer in the h igh and low brackets. 
pported, | These trends add up to more 
come of prospective policyholders with more 
lly, te Tnoney to save in the form of in- 
it high- | surance. 
y= _ Population increases alone have 
., | *dded three million people to the 
did in prospect rolls in a year. Since 1940 
means 


the United States has had a popula- 
tion increase of twelve and a half 
me to} per cent. The dramatic effect is the 
nds in fame as though the entire popula- 
should f tion of all the Scandanavian coun- 
ut the} tries—Denmark, Finland, Sweden 
nd. Ifand Norway — combined — were 
added to the insurance market. In 
f the F eight years there have been added 
‘0 our total population sixteen and 


miles} half million people—as many as 








live in our most populous state, 
New York. 

Sales of insurance are related to 
the number of families, because in- 
surance is most frequently sold to 
the family head. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board indi- 
cates that by 1960, the family total 
will be some 27 per cent higher 
than in 1940, while the total popu- 
lation will have increased by only 
18 per cent. There is additional 
evidence that your market is ex- 
panding. 

I need not cite figures to con- 
vince you that family incomes, 
generally speaking, are up. This 
not only is a reflection of our over- 
all prosperity, but it is due also to 
the fact that in many families 


today there is more than one per- 
son at work. 

The Conference Board, speaking 
of the distribution of money in- 
come before taxes, also says: “More 


By Haroll M 


— C. L. U. 


Executive Vice-President 
Prudential Insurance Company 


of America 


people at work per family, with 
high wages per worker, have pro- 
duced the most dramatic upward 
shift in the nation’s income distri- 
bution in its history. Millions of 
families with incomes hovering 
about the subsistence level have 
been moved into the middle income 
ranges. 

“Rising incomes concentrated in 
the middle income groups means 
far greater consumer expenditures. 
This, coupled with the steeply 
scaled rates on personal income 
taxes in the upper income groups, 
has altered not only the distribu- 
tion of income but also the distri- 
bution of savings.” 

In our language, this means that 
you may have fewer prospects for 
huge amounts of insurance, but 
that many families who could af- 
ford only a small amount of life in- 
surance previously are now in the 
market for much larger sums. 

There is an additional aspect of 
the change in our economic pattern 
that should interest you. That is 
the fact that people are saving not 
only because they have more 
money, but they are saving a 
larger percentage of their earnings. 
In spite of high personal taxes, the 
absolute amount saved is triple the 
amount set aside in 1929 or in 1937, 
the pre-war savings peaks. 

At no time in the history of life 
insurance has the underwriter had 
a greater or a more receptive mar- 
ket than you have had in these 
post-war years. 

There are many reasons for op- 
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timism in the outlook. To sum- 
marize; national income, though 
down slightly, will still be almost 
three times what it was in 1940. 
Reflecting this, current insurance 
sales are at nearly all-time levels. 
A larger national economic pie 
means larger slices for everyone— 
including you. 

There is no reason why you can- 
not maintain present sales levels— 
or even increase them. The mat- 
ter of how you should go about sell- 
is something that is your business. 
It has been many years since I was 
on the firing line and it would be 
presumptive on my part to attempt 
to tell you how to do your job. But 
I am sure you have such expert- 
ness. 

I am aware, of course, that many 
things other than the economic 
condition and trends of the nation 
influence individual sales: the 
character and thriftiness of the 
population, education, and occupa- 
tion, among them. The vital fac- 
tors in the actual sale remain the 
personality and professional quali- 
fications of the underwriter him- 
self. 

My optimism about the general 
outlook should give you no urge to 
relax in the individual jobs which 
you still have to do. All I have said 
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is that the market is still there for 
those who want to go after it. We 
live in a highly competitive econ- 


omy, in which the rewards are 
high, but the road to success is 
always long and arduous. The 
path ahead is not without its 
barriers; there are stones in the 
causeway over which the unwary 
will stumble. 

Now, let’s examine some of the 
political and social forces at work 
in America, and their effect on you. 

The public’s lack of knowledge of 
how our economy operates has 
made it suspicious of all “Big 
Business,” and we are certainly 
“Big Business.” Anti-business ele- 
ments capitalize on this suspicion 
to breed distrust. They disregard 
the efficiency of American business, 
its economic and social achieve- 
ments and its efforts to operate in 
the public interest. Their object 
is to inspire government regula- 
tion. Some of the extremists argue 
for government control and, even, 
for government ownership. 

Such attacks, which in the past 
have been directed at others, are 
now being aimed at the life in- 
surance companies. Persons of in- 
fluence have inspired talk of a Con- 
gressional investigation — presum- 
ing our “guilt before the trial.” 


’ 





The red signals are up, and yation ¢ 
in the life insurance business, knyofitrial 
that it is highly likely we will i§statet 
called upon to defend not only tftacke 
doctrines of American private eplegisl 
terprise, but to explain and to dgand 0 
fend our every action. public 
Such attacks are not new. wa Ho 
were assailed by many spokesmeathe | 
for extremists elements during tjgform' 
operations of the Temporary Nq@tion 
tional Economic Committee in 19,qmedit 
At that time the factual daipis th 
presented on the operation apyears 
achievements of the life insurang frien 
industry certainly justified ggwill | 
contribution to the public welfagmaki 
I have no doubt that, if we ag | « 
called upon again to produce eygthe « 
dence of our sensitivity to pubjghow 
responsibilities—and my guess @frien 
that we will be—we again can dqment 
so successfully. came 
It has been charged that the ]jjgcons! 
insurance companies have greats Me 
economic power than the Unitegand 
States government itself. broke 
It has been charged that wocentl 
haven’t used our funds as trusteel “J 
of the people, or trustees of tha ing ’ 
“stockholders” or for our policy} ‘hing 
holders, but for selfish interests. }'" sé 
Neither charge—nor numerog “F 
other attacks that follow this pat{ fami 
tern—can be proved because therd just 
is no truth in them. Prudential insw 
can and will offer its refutation of] deper 
them. I am sure that every other} you 
company has an equally firm rejneve 
solve to meet these attacks squarely] consi 
—with a wealth of facts to the con-| plan, 
trary. broar 
The nature of these unsupporte( éstat 
attacks, and the manner in which} Ea 
they are made, tend to undermine} tion 
the public’s confidence in the hold-| once 
ing and purchasing of life insur-| insu 
ance. Headlines of every daily} sura 
paper in the country repeat the} frier 
statements because they are sensa-| these 
tional. Questions and doubts are} )ros| 
raised in the minds of millions—j dso 
policyholders and non-policyholders} ‘deol 
alike. Many well-meaning, but] A 
misled, persons repeat the untruths.} farm 
As a result, public resentment to-} wfac 
ward life insurance companies} Woul 
develops. This increases resistance} rock 
to your efforts to sell new policies at t 
and to maintain those now in force} over 
We feel, therefore, a direct an(} the 
heavy responsibility to see that the heal 
facts are placed before the Amer} A’ 
ican people, and impressed to thef engi 
same degree as the charges. It} up vy 
this your help is vitally important} The 
This is a responsibility which} tew 
every underwriter shares with the} had 
companies. In effect, the institu} two 
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tp, and ygtion of life insurance is always on 
iness, kyotrial and, in spite of what public 
we will statements are made by our at- 
ot only iftackers, or What transpires in the 
private egiegislative chambers, our masters 
and to qgand our jury are still the American 
public. 
new, Wh How is the present attitude of 
spokesmegthe public toward life insurance 
during yjgiormed? I think there is no ques- 
orary Nqtion but that the most effective 
tee in 19@medium in forming public opinion 
ctual dqigis the underwriter. Through the 
‘ation qyyears you have made millions of 
- insurand friends for life insurance. You 
tified ggwill have to work even harder on 
ic welfayqmaking friends in the year ahead. 
if we q§ 1 came across a statement just 
‘oduce eygthe other day which to me shows 
to publighow thorough a job of making 
) guess @friends you have done. This state- 
1in can q’ment impressed me because it 
came from a source that is usually 

at the jigconsidered competitive. 
ve greats) Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
he Unitegand Beane, one of the largest 
| brokerage houses in the world, re- 
that ywecently stated in a brochure: 
is trustee “Jn raising a family and build- 
es of thaing up an estate, there are a lot of 
ur policyg things that come before investing 
terests, Pin securities. 

numerous “For example, we believe that 
this pat{ family insurance comes first; not 
use therd just an insurance policy, but an 
> rudential insurance plan that will afford your 
utation off dependents reasonable security. If 
ery otherjyou show a net surplus, but have 
firm refnever really worked out what you 
$ squarely] consider an adequate insurance 
0 the con-| plan, you should do it before you 
broaden the development of your 
supported] state by investing in securities.” 
in which} Earlier in this article, I men- 
indermine| tion that having many friends was 
the hold-j once a primary qualification for an 
fe insur-]imsurance underwriter. The _ in- 
sry daily} surance business still needs more 
»peat the} friends, and fewer enemies, but 
re sensa-| these friends now need not be alone 
yubts are} prospects for new sales—they must 
nillions—j ‘so be people on your side of an 
cyholders| ideological battle. 

ing, but} A few years ago a group of 
untruths.| farmers asked a famous plow man- 
‘ment to-| wfacturer to make a plow that 
ompanies} Would break up the hardpan—the 
esistance} rocklike layer of earth that forms 
y policies} at the bottom of the furrow in 
in force} overly-cultivated fields, cutting off 
rect andj the soil nutrition needed for 
that thef healthy crops. 
ie Amer} After months of research the 
d to th} engineers and soil scientists came 
ges. lt} up with a new plow to do this job. 
nportanti The only difference between the 
y whici} tew plow and the ones the farmers 
with thf had been using was that it plowed 
institu} two inches deeper. 








Breaking the hardpan of public 
resistance to insurance is a similar 
problem. If each of you will plow 
just a little bit deeper into the job 
of cultivating friends for life in- 
surance, the total effect will be 
astounding — and insurance will 
flourish. 

Here is one of the paradoxical 
truths about our business. Today 
the public has more information 
than it has ever had in the past 
about insurance and insurance com- 
panies. Underwriters are doing a 
better job in keeping the public in- 
formed. The Institute of Life In- 
surance has been getting splendid 
results in its efforts to put across 
the facts about our industry. More 
and more colleges and universities, 
yes, and even our high schools, are 
hearing of the social and economic 
importance of life insurance and 
are giving it time in their class- 
rooms. The evidence of people’s 
faith in insurance is the fact that 
78 million people are today main- 
taining one or more life insurance 
policies. 

Yet, in spite of the public’s in- 
creased knowledge and acceptance 
of insurance and the deep reser- 
voirs of good will that all of you 
have helped to build, the attacks 
go on. 

Abraham Lincoln once - said, 
“With the public behind me, I can 
do anything.”” Whether unjusti- 


fied legislation, that is unduly re- 
depends on 


strictive, is enacted 


HAROLD 
M. 
STEWART 
C.L.U. 





how well we succeed in explaining 
the public’s interest in understand- 
able terms in the time+remaining 
to us. 

What may have seemed once only 
an ideological battle, and some 
distance from you, becomes now a 
matter of personal financial in- 
terest to you as a businessman, and 
of social importance to you as 4 
citizen. 

We must not roll over and play 
dead. Possum-actions and ostrich- 
attitudes have never won in a bat- 
tle for men’s minds. Silence is, 
too often, interpreted as an ad- 
mission of guilt, and the desire to 
stay out of a fight is often seen as 
a sign of weakness. 

The whole history of the life in- 
surance industry is one of pro- 
viding security according to the 
public’s wishes. Our job is not to 
back down now, but to provide 
more of the kind of self-respecting 
security that life insurance dollars 
represent, and on top of that to 
make sure every policyholder—yes, 
every American—knows the eco- 
nomic truths about life insurance 
dollars and their management. 

Your job in the months ahead, as 
I see it, will be to arm yourself, 
additionally, to help fight misin- 
formation about life insurance 
wherever you find it—and then to 
fight it. 

Being in direct touch with the 
people, you are able to do this. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Officers and board of governors of the Society of Actuaries at its organization meeting. 


SOCIETY OF 
ACTUARIES 


Organiza lion Wheet ing 


RGANIZATION of the new 
O Society of Actuaries, into 

which the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries are to be 
merged, was completed at a recent 
meeting in the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. Edmund M. Mc- 
Conney of Des Moines, president, 
Bankers Life Company, was elected 
first president of the society. 

The meeting was called and pre- 
sided over by Reinhard A. Hohaus, 
New York, actuary, Metropolitan 
Life, who was chairman of the spe- 
cial committee of incorporators 
named by both of the present ac- 
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tuarial organizations. This commit- 
tee had been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of setting up the new 
corporation, to be known as Society 
of Actuaries, adopting the jointly 
approved constitution and by-laws, 
and electing officers for the new 
body, with a slate recommended. A 
temporary board of directors was 
functioning, made up of the gov- 
erning bodies of the two present 
actuarial organizations. The other 
two members of the incorporating 
committee were Ronald C. Stagg, 
Minneapolis, president, Northwest- 
ern National Life, and Walter Klem, 
New York, second vice-president, 





Equitable Life Assurance Society 

The full memberships of the tw 
existing actuarial groups will auto’ 
matically become members of the 
Society of Actuaries when the pres: 
ent organizations cease to exist at 
the close of their spring meetings, 
the Actuarial Society meeting May 
19-20 in New York and the Ameri- 
can Institute June 2-3 in Chicago 

The first full membership meet- 
ing of the new society will be held 
Nov. 14-16 at White Sulphuw 
Springs. The initial membershij 
will be nearly 1000. 

The new Society of Actuaries 
plans to establish permanent head- 
quarters, probably in Chicago, un- 
der the direction of a full time ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Other officers elected at yester- 
day’s meeting were: Vice-presi- 
dents, Clarence H. Tookey of Los 
Angeles, actuarial vice-president, 
Occidental Life; Ronald G. Stagg of 
Minneapolis, president, Northwest- 
ern National Life; Benjamin T. 
Holmes of Toronto, Canada, actu- 
ary, Confederation Life Association 
and Walter Klem of New York City, 
second vice-president and associate 
actuary, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society ; secretary-treasurer, Henry 
F. Rood of Fort Wayne, Ind., second 
vice-president and actuary, Lincoln 
National Life; and editor, John R. 
Larus of Hartford, vice-president 
and actuary, Phoenix Mutual Life. 

The new board of governors is 
composed of: 

Serving until 1952, Henry S. Beers, 
vice-president, Aetna Life, Hart 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ANY agents suggest to their 
; M prospects that the latter 


should have another $5,000 
or $10,000 of life insurance — and 
then wonder why the prospect does 
not re-act favorably to the sugges- 
tin. The explanation often is sim- 
ple. The particular prospect prob- 
ably has $5,000 or $10,000 of life 
insurance in force, and believes this 
amount to be sufficient for his 
needs. 
It is the agent’s duty to show the 
prospect that his actual needs 
greatly exceed the amount of life 
insurance he has in force. One 
way this can best be accomplished 
is by talking income insurance. 
For example: Suppose you know 
a Mr. Jones, age 35, with a wife, 
age 34, and a boy and two girls, 
ages 10, 6 and 4, respectively, and 
you call on him and say: “Mr. 
Jones, last night I was thinking 


}about you and your fine family and 


this question occurred to me: “How 
much income per month would your 
wife require to provide the bare 
essentials of life for herself, and 
the children, if you should suddenly 
be taken from them?” 

To that Mr. Jones would prob- 
ably answer: “Oh, about $250 to 
$300 a month.” This is your cue to 
point out that he doubtless drives 
a car which costs around $50 a 
month to maintain. In addition, he 
has his clothes, lunches, spending 
money and “family” entertainment. 
Those items would not be present, 
if he were not there. Therefore, the 
monthly income needed for the bare 
essentials wouldebe considerably re- 
duced by his permanent absence. 
Then, you might suggest an ab- 
surdly low figure which, you know, 
would not be adequate for his fam- 
ily’s needs. You might say: “Don’t 
you think they could get along on 
$125 a month?” 

Naturally, the prospect will dis- 
agree with you as to his family’s 
fixed expenses for such items as 
rent, taxes, light, gas, food, etc., 
al of which would bite deeply 
into that hypothetical $125 a 
month. After general discussion, 
back and forth, you and your 
prospect might arrive at a figure 
of about $200 a month as the nec- 
essary minimum. ° Then, ask him 
how much life insurance he has in 
force on his own life. Assuming 
that he admits to $10,000, point 
out that his own final expenses will 
consume, all told, nearly $1,500 of 
this for hospital, doctors, charge 
accounts during illness, burial, etc. 
Also, that he surely would want his 
wife to have some $500 in cash in 





Step Up Your ,— with 


INCOME 
APPEAL 


the bank for emergencies at the 
time. Thus, out of his $10,000 pres- 
ent life insurance, there would ac- 
tually be only $8,000 for monthly 
income purposes. 

Because the youngest child is 
four years of age, his wife will need 
an adequate income for about 14 
years. By common calculation, you 
will find that $1,000 will provide 
about $6.81 a month for 14 years; 
or a total monthly income of $54.48 
resulting from his present (and re- 
maining) $8,000 of life insurance. 

Assume a necessary monthly in- 
come of $180, in this case, and you 
will find that your Mr. Jones needs 


by 
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$18,356 of life insurance as a 
matter of bare subsistence for his 
family, when he is gone. That is, 
of course, predicated on monthly 
minimum requirements. Thus, you 
will have established the need for 
that amount without, yourself, 
talking about $5,000 or $10,000 of 
life insurance. 

Then you can proceed, logically, 
and say: “Mr. Jones, if I can show 
you a way to provide this additional 
$125 a month—above what you now 
have — for 14 years, how much 
money would you be willing to save 
each month? Could you save $50?” 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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Should This Nation Adopt 
Fillet Sm’ 

NATIONAL HEALTH 

INSURANCE PROGRAM? 





DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN 


“y 

“No!” says Dr. Fishbein. As 
As_ nearly everyone knows, = Two eminent authorities discuss the pros istra 
Dr. Fishbein is editor of the be tl 
“Journal of the American Medi- . . : for 

ea vital t 

och Aeteatetien” ond be te and cons of this question so 0 aie 
probably better known to the : ; P Adm 
public than any other spokes- every man, woman and child in the United States.) nen 
man for private medical prac- oper 
tice. No one is better qualified § Dr Fishbein and Mr. Ewing differ sharply in sura 
to represent the doctors who dent 
oppose the National Health In- ; . r Adn 
surance program. He recently most of their answers to fifteen key queries Sect 
returned from a trip to Europe, — Ewi 
where he made a first-hand put to them, individually, on the probable atta 
study of the effects. of the Bec 
health insurance program in effects of the administration’s far-reaching plan, clu 
England, which was instituted ' con 
July 1 by the present Labor ° the 


if adopted. 


government. 


{ANN 
Huss HVTR AUTUMN HUTA 


tor of the Journal of the 

American Medical Associa- 
tion, has charged that the National 
Health Insurance Program, coming 
up for consideration in Congress, is 
a clumsily-veiled attempt to put 
over socialized medicine. 

In the first public debate on the 
subject, printed in the current issue 
of the American Druggist maga- 
zine, Dr. Fishbein’s statements are 
denied by Oscar Ewing, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, who insists 
that the program “is no more so- 
cialistic than fire insurance.” 

The two outstanding spokesmen 
for and against the administra- 
tion’s plan differ sharply in most of 
their answers to key questions put 


D‘ MORRIS FISHBEIN, edi- 
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OSCAR EWING 


“Yes!” says Mr. Oscar Ewing. 

As Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Ewing is said to 
be the best-informed spokesman 
for President Truman’s pro- 
gram. The Federal Security 
Administration is the govern- 
ment agency most likely to 
operate any National Health In- 
surance Program. Before Presi- 
dent Truman appointed him 
Administrator of the Federal 
Security Administration, Mr. 
Ewing was a very successful 
attorney in New York City. 
Because his former clients in- 
cluded some well-known drug 
concerns, he is no stranger to 
the pharmaceutical industry. 


{MAUNA AGUA 


to them by an impartial news 
analyst on the probable effects of 
the program. 

Dr. Fishbein states flatly that 
‘compulsory sickness insurance 
would quite certainly lower the 
quality of medical care in the 
United States.” 

Mr. Ewing, on the contrary, says 
medical care will be improved “be- 
(ause patients will be free to call on 
the doctor early in disease, when 
the doctor’s work is most useful.” 
To the question: “Why does the 
Truman Administration want to 
change the present system of medi- 
cal care?” Mr. Ewing answers: 
“Neither the Administration, nor 
any of us, want to change the pres- 
ent system . .. We want to change 
—for the better—the method of 





paying for medical care . . . because 
for over half of our population the 
cost of medical care is completely 
beyond the reach of their pocket- 
books.” 

Dr. Fishbein charges that the 
Administration is using, for politi- 
cal purposes, the “‘unproved state- 
ment” that many people can’t afford 
medical care. 

Mr. Ewing states that some doc- 
tors oppose National Health Insur- 
ance because they “do not under- 
stand or do not want to under- 
stand” its proposals, while Dr. 
Fishbein claims that “most doctors” 
oppose the plan “because they are 
convinced it would be detrimental 
to the people’s health.” 

Dr. Fishbein’s other arguments 
against the program are based on 
predictions that: red tape involved 
would cause a serious waste of 
physicians’ time; that patient abuse 
of benefits for minor ailments, usu- 
ally self-treated, would be inevita- 
ble; that patients could not always 
receive the usual personal service 
from their doctors; that physicians 
would be limited to a restricted list 
of prescriptions which the govern- 
ment would pay for under the pro- 
posed plan; and that voluntary 
health insurance should, in time, 
meet all the public’s needs. 

According to Mr. Ewing, the 
plan ultimately would meet dental 
charges, cost of eye glasses and 
hearing aid devices and of pre- 
scribed drugs. It would permit 
patients to select their own doctors 
and allow doctors to reject patients 
they didn’t care to take. Costs 
would be met by payroll deductions 
and would represent “practically no 
new burden on the contributors.” 

Mr. Ewing denies that excessive 
red tape would be involved and that 
voluntary insurance plans can do 
the complete job of protecting all 
Americans. The government spokes- 
man explains that no doctor would 
be compelled to join the plan and 
that fees would be agreed upon 
among the doctors themselves and 
local Health Insurance Program 
representatives. 

The fifteen individual questions 
put to Dr. Fishbein and Mr. Ewing, 
and their answers, follow: 


Question 1. Very briefly, what is 
your definition of “Socialized Medi- 
cine,” “Voluntary Health Insur- 
ance” and “National Health Insur- 
ance?” 

EWING: Socialized Medicine 
means that the doctors are salaried 
employees of the government. As 
their employer, the government can 





direct and control any detail of 
their work. All medical services 
are controlled by the government, 
and medical care is furnished to 
citizens through the government. 


Voluntary Health Insurance 
takes so many forms that it is diffi- 
cult to define. The individual 
patient pays a stated monthly or 
annual premium for whatever bene- 
fits the plan gives. Some plans only 
cover hospital care. Others cover 
both hospital and medical care. 
Some furnish medical and hospital 
services, while others merely pay 
a certain amount against the cost 
of these services. As far as I know, 
all of these plans are subject to 
many limitations. The number of 
days of care afforded are stipulated 
and certain types of disease—men- 
tal, venereal and tuberculosis—are 
generally excluded. Obstetrical 
cases are either not included or pre- 
miums must be paid for a specified 
time, frequently 10 months, before 
the subscriber is covered. Doctors’ 
services outside of hospital and den- 
tal, nursing and laboratory services 
are rarely included. In many in- 
stances, doctors’ services are lim- 
ited to surgical cases only. 


National Health Insurance is 
simply a method of paying for com- 
plete medical care by a pre-pay- 
ment plan. Ultimately, the system 
would cover every form of physi- 
cian’s care, both in the home, physi- 
cian’s office and hospital. It should 
meet hospital charges, dental, and 
nursing charges, cost of eye glasses, 
hearing-aid devices, and the cost of 
prescribed drugs. 

In the beginning the system 
would apply to those persons cov- 
ered by Social Security and their 
families—approximately 85,000,000 
people at this time. When Social 
Security is expanded to cover agri- 
cultural and domestic employees, 
the self-employed and various gov- 
ernment employees, health insur- 
ance would then cover somewhere 
between 120,000,000 and 130,000,- 
000 people. 

The cost of health insurance can 
be met by payroll deductions, simi- 
lar to the present Social Security 
deductions, payable equally by em- 
ployer and employee. National 
Health Insurance would be adminis- 
tered by local boards similar to the 
Selective Service Boards that were 
set up during the war. The doctors 
in a local community would sit 
down with the local board and agree 
on the basis for determining the 
amount they are to be paid for their 
services—e.g.—so much per patient 
per year, or on a scale of charges 
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1948 ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH PREMIUM 
INCOME 


Premium income for accident 
and health insurance will be 
more than $940 million for 
1948, showing an increase of 
14% per cent over the 1947 
total premium volume of $825 
million, according to a survey 
of its member companies just 
completed by the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence. 

This total accident and health 
premium income represents all 
classes of accident and health 
coverage, including group and 
individual policies. It does not 
include Blue Cross or medical 
service plan premiums. 

Loss ratios have shown a 
slight increase. 


GOT AULA ULLAL ULLAL ULL UL 


of so much for a house visit, an 
office visit, a tonsillectomy, etc. 
Each beneficiary would select his 
own doctor. The doctor would be 
free to reject any patient that he 
did not care to take. There is ab- 
solutely no interference with the 
doctor’s right to prescribe what- 
ever medicines he thinks the 
patient needs, or to interfere with, 
or dictate, the medical care that the 
doctor gives the patient. 

These expenditures would repre- 
sent practically no new burdens on 
the economy or on the contributors. 
They would be, for the most part, 
substitutes for expenditures al- 
ready being made, without insur- 
ance, for the same kinds of ser- 
vices. Under insurance, however, 
the expenditures would be made out 
of earnings all the time, when peo- 
ple are well, working, and earning 
—not merely when they are ill. 
They would be made by all the peo- 
ple who work and earn, and not 
merely by those who happen to be 
sick. They would be made in fixed 
and budgetable percentages of earn- 
ings, regardless of how often illness 
strikes, or how severe it is, and 
how much care is needed or how 
expensive it is. 

FISHBEIN: Socialized Medicine 
is any plan for medical care which 
is established for masses of people 
rather than on an individual basis, 
and in which government or other 
agencies assume responsibility. 

Voluntary Health Insurance is 
insurance against the costs of sick- 
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ness and medical care in which 
the subscriber voluntarily enrolls, 
whether or not the premium is paid 
wholly by the subscriber or his em- 
ployer, or partly by each. The wide- 
spread coverage now prevailing 
through voluntary plans already 
gives us an almost national system. 

National Health Insurance may 
have several meanings. Our Fed- 
eral Security Agency uses it as an 
euphemism for compulsory sickness 
insurance. In Britain, it means the 
system prevailing under the gov- 
ernment as established by the Na- 
tional Health Act. 

Question 2. Is it true that the 
United States has the highest qual- 
ity of medical care and pharmaceu- 
tical service in the world? 

EWING: I would say that the 
highest quality medical care and 
pharmaceutical service is available 
in the United States to those who 
can afford to pay for it. The trouble 
with our present system is that the 
cost of this care and service is 
beyond the reach of fully half of 
our population. Approximately half 
of the people in the United States 
live in families where the total fam- 
ily income is less than $3,000 a year 
and these people simply cannot af- 
ford the cost of adequate medical 
care under the present system. 
Furthermore, the distribution of 
hospitals and physicians is very un- 
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FISHBEIN: The United Staffuj, n: 
has the highest quality of med FIs 
care and pharmaceutical servic minis’ 
any large nation of the world. Mol onvir 
physicians are convinced that thg, 
leadership is the result of , 
American system of medical care. 

Question 3. Why does the T 
man Administration want to chang unpre 
the present system of medical cary peater 

EWING: Neither the Trum§ Qu 
Administration, nor any of us, waignd » 
to change the present system @jy, op 
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Ountry, ws or place of residence. A Repub- 
rural anf; .an president once said that it was 
ot have aif,e business of government to do 
Pharmacey or the people what they, as individ- 
als, could not do for themselves. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln. 

FISHBEIN: The Truman Ad- 
ministration apparently has been 
onvinced, although without any 
supporting evidence, that great 
sult of j numbers of people are without 
hdical care medical care because they do not 
Oe the TrBsve the funds to secure it. This 
int to chang ynproved statement has been re- 
vedical car peatedly used for political purposes. 
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EWING: Mainly, I think, be- 
cause they do not understand, or 
do not want to understand, what we 
propose. Many opponents of Na- 
tional Health Insurance get all in- 
formation about the plan from 
those who deliberately misrepre- 
sent it. 

FISHBEIN: Most doctors and 
medical organizations Oppose na- 
tional health insurance on a com- 
pulsory government basis because 
they are convinced it would deterio- 
rate the quality of medical educa- 
tion and care, abolish initiative, in- 
hibit research, and be detrimental 
to the people’s health. 

Question 5. Is there anything 


compulsory about National Health 
Insurance ? 

EWING: The payments for it 
would be compulsory in the same 
way the Social Security and other 
taxes are compulsory. Nothing else 
is compulsory. The patient may 
continue to get care on a fee for 
service basis, as at present, from 
a doctor who does not join the plan; 
and no doctor is compelled to join 
the plan. 

FISHBEIN: Thus far every na- 
tional health system, proposed or 
effected, has been compulsory and 
every worker is taxed, regardless 
of the extent to which he uses the 
service. 

Question 6. Is National Health 
Insurance a step toward socializa- 
tion of the United States economy? 

EWING: Absolutely no. National 
Health Insurance is no more social- 
istic than fire insurance. Do not for- 
get that opponents of practically all 
forward-looking legislation have at- 
tempted to stigmatize it as “social- 
istic.” One hundred years ago, 
when the fight was on for free pub- 
lic school education, its opponents 
said it was “socialistic.” 
FISHBEIN: National Health In- 
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First Comprehensive Survey of Voluntary 
Health Insurance Cover in the United States 


ORE than 52,000,000 people, or well over one-third of the total 
population of the United States, are now protected under some 
form of voluntary hospital expense insurance, while voluntary surgi- 
cal expense and medical expense insurance plans, newer types of pro- 
tection, cover approximately 26,000,000 and 9,000,000 respectively. 

At the same time, more than 31,000,000 persons, over half the 
employed civilians in the country, have benefits for loss of income 
due to disability, the basic type of protection sold by private insur- 
ance organizations writing accident and health insurance. 

These figures, which represent the number protected at the start 
of last year, have been announced by John H. Miller, chairman of a 
committee formed by a number of trade associations of insurance 
companies which has just completed a survey of voluntary accident 
and health plans in this country. The findings, which are based on a 
nationwide analysis, represent the first comprehensive survey of 
such plans, embracing not only those individuals protected by insur- 
ance companies but also those covered by the Blue Cross and all 
other types of organizations providing this protection. 

“These figures demonstrate how extensively the American people 
have undertaken the job of establishing their own protection, 
through private channels, against the costs of sickness and accident,” 





Mr. Miller said. “Plans protecting against hospital, surgical and 
medical expenses have grown up almost entirely in the past 10 or 12 
years. The growth of these plans has been accelerated since the end 
of the war, giving promise that much more nearly complete protec- 
tion for the population will be secured on a voluntary basis in the 
future. The extent of voluntary coverage and the rapid rate of growth 
shows that private enterprise is well able to meet the public need for 
this essential protection although, admittedly, much more remains 
to be accomplished. Existing coverage extends to all income levels 
of those regularly employed, often with employer financial support. 

Detailed figures on a comparable basis for all the 52,000,000 | 
covered by hospital insurance are not available for all types of 
coverage for past years, but the number of persons covered for 
hospitalization under group insurance policies and under Blue Cross 
plans, the principal types of coverage, is 56 per cent greater than 
at the end of 1945 and 241 per cent greater than at the end of 1941. 
Surgical and medical insurance plans have been developed more 
recently than hospitalization plans and are growing at an even: 
faster rate. 

The 31,000,000 persons insured against loss of income due to 
disability actually represent more nearly complete coverage of this 
need than does'the number insured for hospital expense, since pro- 
tection against loss of income is needed only by those with earned 
incomes. The coverage, of course, serves to protect those dependent 
upon the income producers as well as the individuals insured. This 
protection against loss of income has been sold by insurance organi- 
zations or provided directly by employers for a considerable time 
but has experienced a greatly increased rate of growth in recent 

(Continued on page 54) 
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LOVE to go to meetings and 
| hear men say that they don’t like 

to sell to women. I hope they 
never will like to. It leaves a most 
wonderful field of prospects wide 
open for us women. 

I sell twice as many women as 
men. Women control the wealth 
and the spending of income in our 
country. Women have the same 
economic problems as men, and 
they’re more appreciative of some- 
one who can solve them for them. 
Ninety-three per cent of women 
who work, do so to support them- 
selves, and many have dependents. 
Women like to retire earlier and 
are willing to pay the higher pre- 
miums than men. I have sold 
women from ages 50 to 60 at the 
rate of $198.39 per $1,000. 

Women like a simple program. 
You don’t have to fuss around the 
way you do with men. 

“How much are you going to 
have from Social Security or pen- 
sion?” is a good question to ask a 
woman. Then: “How much do 
you want at retirement?” and, 
“How much can you save now for 
dollars for future delivery?” 

Often a woman can start only a 
small or incomplete program. I re- 
mind her that a small income is 
better than none, and I show her 
how many dollars it takes in any 
other investment to produce the 
same guaranteed return one gets in 
insurance dollars. 

Women can understand that kind 
of reasoning. They don’t try to 
argue with you about the better in- 
vestment qualities of Podunk Pre- 


ferred and Nine Lives Oil sust to 
impress you with what invest- 
ment geniuses they are. 

Tell a woman there are only two 
sources of income: “Either you 
work or your dollars work for you; 
all that will be waiting for you at 
55 or 60 is the dollars you send on 
ahead now for future delivery. A 
part of all you earn is yours to 
keep. No one plans to be poor, but 
too many people don’t plan not to 
be—and worry and fear of the 
poorhouse kills more than all the 
deadly diseases combined. A re- 
tirement plan releases you from 
that worry and gives you peace of 
mind.” 

A woman understands that kind 
of language. It makes sense to her. 
She isn’t afraid of sentiment be- 
cause she knows that’s life. Women 
aren’t afraid to face life. 

Another reason I prefer to sell 
to women is that if women are 
satisfied, they re-buy and tell others 
and are your best boosters. Some- 
one said, “The three greatest means 
of communication are telephone, 
telegraph, and tell a woman.” 

A satisfied policyowner had me 
meet a woman age 53. Her hus- 
band had died and she had gone to 
work. No insurance agent would 
think that was much of a prospect. 
But there was a sale of out-of-city 
real estate and $11,000 invested 
within six months in advance pre- 
miums for dollars for future de- 
livery. 

A man and wife, both policy- 
owners, moved to California. As a 
result of their talk there, I have 
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WOMEN ARE 
WONDERFUL! 
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a policyowner I have never ge 
Now the couple are back in Indj 
apolis, and through them, I hg 
sold a woman a $1,000 anny 
premium with seven paid in 
vance. 

In 1937 I went to Europe on ¢h 
Queen Mary. Before I starte 
one new contact made because 
the trip resulted in an intervie 
with an attorney who told me abo 
an annuity prospect. She had 
sister in Florida who also made jy 
vestments with me. And contae 
made on the trip still result ; 
sales. I assure you I try to be ale 
to prospects both at home ani 
abroad. j 

Service is the keynote wit} 
women. I welcome orphan policy 
owners. They know the compan 
and often start new plans, or othe 
members of the family will. 
$1,000 matured endowment call 
made resulted in $1,800 new an 
nual premium and an immediat 
annuity. I do not expect to sel 
everyone I contact, but I do expect 
to make a friend; and often the 
sale comes long after the original 
service. 

Selling is a constant building 
process. It is fine to hear on a 
first interview, “I have confidence | 
in you,” or “I trust you.” That is 
what it takes to have a future, as}paq — 
well as a present, in this business. fijen, 

My best natural contacts are fof he 
through family, friends, church} Ma 
college, and club. I use a friendly | vree 
indirect method that never seems | (00,0 
like work. was 

One of the men in our office once} A 
said, “I hand it to you, Mary; when | famo 
you get them sold, not only are | sarn; 
they yours for life, but they also } work 
start working for you.” Th 

That’s the way women policy- | sein 
owners are. They appreciate the | pes 
work you do for them. They look | The; 
on it as a favor you’ve done them—| pf, 
not as a favor they’ve done you. thro 

You may not think such case ] ...) 
happen, but I quote from a letter | ;.., 
I received from a woman who is };,.», 
40 years old. aun 

“I wonder if you would be wil- hon 
ing to help me with my finances am 
a little and tell whether you would rae 
recommend another annuity for} Li 
me. Before I decide, I need Some F 0] 
one to go over the whole situation 
with me, and you are someone 
whom I can trust to advise me 
honestly. Perhaps an annuity 1s 
what I need, but if you think my the 
present insurance is enough in pro- lif 
portion to my income, you will tell : 8 
me, I know. Could you come down Pe 
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MORGAN rode _ to 


ELEN 
fame and fortune on a 


grand piano. Although she 
had earned over $1,000,000, her 
friends had to bear the expense 
of her funeral. 

Mae Murray, beautiful silent 
sreen star, was once worth $3,- 
(00,000, but in 10 years time she 
was penniless. 

A one-time wearer of the 
famous Hope Diamond died while 
earning $16.50 a week as a WPA 
worker. 

The widow of Oscar Hammer- 
stein was recognized selling ap- 
ples in sight of the Broadway 
Theatres she once owned. 

From time to time newspapers 
throughout the country headline 
weh stories ... vivid vignettes 
iramatizing the fact that Amer- 
ta’s Sweethearts are no more im- 
mune from sudden shifts of fate 
than are men . . . powerful argu- 
ments for the value of life in- 
surance in the faminine world. 
Less spectacular ... but, none- 
theless, distressing . . . shifts in 
economic status are happening 
every day in every community 
from coast to coast. Every case 


noted and used locally is one of 
the greatest sales aids that any 
life underwriter could ever find. 

Selling America’s “less spectac- 
ular” Sweethearts—from 16 to 66 
—through the years has become 













<1 AMERICA’S 


SWEETHEARTS 


By Kenilworth H Whathus 


an important segment of the life 
insurance industry. And, today, 
we would like to pass along to 
you some broad generalizations 
about selling the feminine market 
we have picked up here and there 
and cite some interesting case 
histories that might help you in 
making your very next sale... 
and others, in the days and 
months ahead. 

For instance, Mrs. Edith Logan, 
CLU, of the Boston agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, con- 
tributes some interesting slants 
on various groups in the world of 
women. According to Mrs. Logan, 
young widows:carrying on small 
businesses left by their husbands 
make very profitable prospects. 

“The recent woman recruit to 
the business world,” she says “is 
justifiably proud of her accom- 
plishments. She likes the realiza- 
tion that she has some qualifica- 
tions that are of monetary value. 
She is thrilled that she can create 


a substantial estate by the invest- 
ment of a few hundred dollars a 
year.” 

Dependent wives constitute a 
lucrative, but somewhat neglected, 
part of the women’s market, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Logan. For in- 
stance, one of her prospects—a 
woman 50 years of age—said 
upon delivery of her $10,000 
policy, “You were the first person 
who ever thought I was worth 
anything, economically. My hus- 
band always gave me everything 
I wanted, but this retirement 
policy is the first property I have 
ever owned.” 

Another angle is that many 
married women plan their house- 
keeping allowances with a margin 
for saving. Often this reposes in 
some local bank. Give such women 
the idea that by transferring some 
of it to the ‘life insurance bank’, 
they will have their own income, 
so that, after retirement, they can 
buy that Christmas or birthday 
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gift for their husbands with their 
own money. 

“Women doctors offer little re- 
sistance. They are_ intelligent 
enough to know that they haven’t 
the time to study the investment 
picture and they will accept a life 
insurance company’s promise to 
return their savings to them at 
the time and in the way most 
suited to their needs. They 
readily agree with you that they 
have heard so many doctors talk 
about their stock market losses. 
They will listen attentively be- 
cause they are in accord with my 
suggestion that not one of them 
would diagnose my physical con- 
dition without a complete knowl- 
edge of my background. So they 
confide their financial background 
to me.” 

Social workers comprise another 
good field, because they know by 
constant observation, the financial 
condition of those who never 
planned. Doctor’s assistants and 
personnel employees are also re- 
ceiving constant object lessons 
through their contact with people 
who have no money to pay for 
treatment or who are seeking jobs 
they are too old to fill. 

Office managers, many of whom 
are women, also take a retirement 
income appeal seriously. Most of 
them have personnel problems 
which cannot be solved because 
the “fussy bookkeeper with 40 
years of accuracy behind her, the 
secretary who is becoming unco- 
operative” cannot be retired be- 
cause they haven't saved enough 
to live on. 

Continuing her keenly percep- 
tive analysis of women prospects 
who, in terms of their daily or 
business life, are in a way some- 
what pre-conditioned to the needs 
and benefits of life insurance, 
Mrs. Logan points out that women 
accountants and women head- 
bookkeepers are uncommonly good 
prospects, because they can save 
more money than the front office 
receptionist, who must look smart- 
ly dressed. 

Even the widowed grandmother 
is. not immune from being placed 
on the prospect list, since they 
often respond to the appeal of an 
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educational fund for a favorite 
grandchild. 

All is not a bed of roses, how- 
ever, for Mrs. Logan frankly ad- 
mits that hardest to sell, of all 
women prospects, are the young 
marrieds. She sums up their situ- 
ation this way: “They have never 
had trouble, they are always sure 
they can get a job. They always 
seem to have someone with whom 
they could leave their children if 
they were forced to go to work. 
To them I offer the suggestion 
that, according to modern theory, 
those’ children grow up happier 
and are less apt to be subject to 
psychiatric difficulties, if the 
mother is at home the first six 
years of childhood. A _ helpful 
statement is the fact that this 
same insurance will provide fu- 
ture income for the husband, or 
that it may be the collateral to 
start him out on his own business. 
Every bride has the vision of her 
husband in his own business.” 

The best prospect, then, sum- 
marizes Mrs. Logan, are physi- 
cians, women who have recently 
become owners of small _ busi- 
nesses, accountants, bookkeepers, 


_social workers, doctor’s assistants, 


widowed grandmothers and de- 
pendent wives of some _ years 
“servitude.” 

Elsie Colson, Irene P. Monfort 
and Francis Raskins, all of the 
Union Central Life, also have con- 
tributed some interesting thoughts 
about the feminine field. 

“Little things count big with 
women,” says Miss Colson. “That’s 
why you must approach your 
prospect so carefully. I wouldn’t 
advise barging in on her during 
office hours. She may feel as if 
you’re imposing, taking time that’s 
valuable to her company. And 
I’m sure that she wouldn’t care 
to talk freely about so personal a 
matter as her own financial fu- 
ture in front of other office em- 


ployees. Instead, make that first 
appointment in her office after 
hours. She'll be able to talk 


freely then, on her own time, and 
you'll still be able to carry on 
your conversation in a business- 
like atmosphere.” . 

As an alternative, Miss Colson 
suggests taking the woman pros- 
pect to lunch. “If you do that,” 
she says, “name the restaurant 
yourself. Make it the best. Don’t 
ever think of a luncheon engage- 
ment in terms of ‘What will I net 
on this sale, so, how much ean I 
spend?’. Remember that first im- 


pression is important. Take hq . 
to lunch in a smart restaurant childr 
one that she probably doesn’t fr ried d 
quent herself. Give her the jn'®¢!” 
pression, though, that you do!” }o™" ® 

Selling tax insurance to womes!S"" 
encounters the difficulty, accor The . 
ing to Miss Monfort, that wome! ” 
as a rule, become really tax con 
scious only when they have passe Alber 
50 years of age. Then they ay™% - 
often uninsurable. In those jp -~ 
stances, Miss Monfort suggest y 
life insurance as gifts for th balkes 
children or grandchildren. “Aj _— 
though this market is, to a certaj ee 
extent, a specialized and technic 
one,” she concludes the agen that 
who has ambition, perseverang™ 
and resourcefulness will be wel 
repaid for the effort. Women no 
only make good prospects, they’r 
good policyholders, too.” 

Miss Raskin doesn’t believe ij p 
being fazed by the obstacle to 4 
sale that arises. She had a pe o , 
culiar situation arise when th — 
policy she was offering wa; 
wanted by her prospect, but fina . 
approval had to come from an at - 
torney. Naturally she was some’ 
what taken back to learn that thd’ 
attorney would not issue the chec} 
because he favored some othey 
life insurance company. 

“TI visited this lawyer,” says 
Miss Raskin, “‘and soon discovered 
he knew very little about any lifé 
insurance firm. He didn’t even know 
the correct name of my own com} 
pany. I jumped on that one poin 
fast. I told him I didn’t blam 





chose 








hime in the least for advising his 
client as he did, because he had 
apparently been given the wrong 
name. I knew he could not pos 
sibly have advised his clien| 
against accepting insurance witl 
the Union Central. He fell righ 
into line by apologizing for th 
ignorance of his client, and gavé 
me a check for the first premium. 


Case Histories 


Case No. 1. Take a wealthy man 
give his wife considerable prop 
erty in her own name; give them 
both three daughters, with two ol 
them married and having seveél 
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children between them. The mar- 
ried daughters are well off, as are 
sheir husbands. The daughters 
own a considerable amount of life 
insurance on their mother’s life. 
The father, now uninsurable, has 
, big life insurance estate. 

Here’s how Mutual Benefit’s 
Albert Stix, Jr., proceeded accord- 
ing to The Pelican: 

Due to special tests requested 
py several companies, the mother 
balked at the necessary physical 
axamination to purchase more life 
insurance to make her estate more 
liquid. Mr. Stix then suggested 
that she reduce her estate by 
making gifts through two genera- 
tions. 

As a result, each of the seven 
grandchildren owns a 10 Payment 
Life policy on their mother, the 
premiums on which are within the 
3000 gift tax exclusion. Gifts 
are made by the grandmother to 
the grandchildren. Adjustment 
has been made in the grand- 
mother’s will to take care of her 
unmarried daughter, with further 
adjustment in behalf of the daugh- 


ter with three children as com- 
pared to the one with four. The 
10 Payment Life contract was 


chosen because of the hope that 





the policies would be completely 
paid up during the grandmother’s 
lifetime. 

Case No. 2. “The car went off 
the highway into the soft shoul- 
der. Miss B., who was driving, 
turned the steering wheel to the 
left across the road and struck an 
embankment, causing the car to 


turn over several times. Miss B. 
died on the third day of the 
month, from injuries received 


during the accident.” 

Insured in the Phoenix Mutual 
for $3,750, a little over a month 
before the accident occurred, she 
had applied for $8,750 additional 
coverage. Although she ultimately 
wished to pay her premiums on an 
annual basis, she was unable to 


raise sufficient funds until her 
father’s estate was closed. Rather 
than wait for the full annual 


premium, however, the alert agent 
had persuaded Miss B. to bind the 
company by paying a monthly 
premium of $42.35. 

An abnormal blood pressure 
reading delayed clearance of the 
case. Finally, Part II was for- 
warded to the home office, and 


three days later Miss B. was dead. 
A wire inquiry to the home office 
revealed that the policy had been 





approved for issue and that Miss 
B. was fully insured. 

Thanks to an alert agent, who 
realized the importance of placing 


a policy in force immediately 
rather than waiting for a full 
annual premium, her estate was 
increased by $8,750. 

Case No. 3. A grandmother 
bought, from Penn Mutual’s 
Sophia W. Bliven, single premium 
endowment insurance on her four 
granddaughters, from which each 
will have interest income begin- 
ning 15 years hence and an an- 
nuity income commencing at age 
50. This act was not only worth- 
while from her granddaughters’ 
viewpoints, but also gave the 
grandmother herself certain tax 
advantages. 

Case No. 4. Soon after a young 
woman started to work on a small 
salary in the office of a compen- 
sation attorney, she bought a re- 
tirement income policy from New 
England Mutual’s Selby L. Turner. 
The high cash values appealed to 
her, as did the retirement idea, 
for she doubted that she would 
ever marry. Three years later 
her salary increasing, she added 
to her life insurance estate. 

Mr. Turner found she recipro- 
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cated his helpfulness to her by 
acting as a center of influence. 
For example, she suggested, as a 
prospect, a young doctor who was 
just starting out in practice (she 
knew him from her compensation 
activities) and Mr. Turner sold 
him and two of his friends—for 
a total of $30,000. 

Case No. 5. A girl bought a 
$5000 policy with waiver of prem- 
ium from New York Life’s Mar- 
garet Willour. In less than a year 
she developed tuberculosis. After 
she had been ill six months, the 
premiums were waived. Now, 
after three years, the girl is prac- 
tically well again, and will soon 
be going back to work. 

“Can you imagine the comfort 
it has been to her,” asks Miss 
Willour, “to know that her life in- 
surance premiums have been paid 
all this time and that, if she were 
not to recover, her mother would 
get the $5000 she had _ been 
thoughtful enough to provide for 
her.” 

Case No. 6. Now 42, and sec- 
retary to the head of a corpora- 
tion for some 20 years at an aver- 
age salary of $2,000, a young lady 
has been depositing $28 a month 
under the Bankers of Iowa Double 
Duty Dollar Plan ever since she 
was 25 years old. 

The day she is 55, her retire- 
ment income will begin—at $100 
a month. After 10 years, this 
will drop to a figure which, plus 
Social Security, will give her a 
monthly income of $50 for life. 
[If she should not live to be 55, 
cash would be available to cover 
final expenses and unpaid bills, 
leaving an additional estate to be 
distributed, under her will to her 
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favorite nieces and nephews. 

Case No. 7. One hundred let- 
ters sent to a club list of career 
and business girls brought 12 an- 
swers to Penn Mutual’s Marion 
M. Calloway. Let her tell the 
story: 

“One of these was a young bus- 
iness girl who had been teaching 
two years. My approach to her 
was through a luncheon engage- 
ment. On the first interview I 
sold her a policy. We talked about 
her earnings and how much she 
was able to save. After finding 
that she could save $10 a month 
we then fitted the policy, Endow- 
ment at 60, and increased the 
monthly premium to buy a policy 
of $5000. 

Case No. 8. “Another girl, 37, 
living with her mother and father, 
wanted both protection for them 
and income for herself at 60. She 
could save about $15 a month 
which produced a $5000 policy at 
age 60. 

Case No. 9. “Along with this I 
had a young married woman with 
a young son who wanted more pro- 
tection. In working out the policy 
she felt she wanted a 20 Payment 
Life. The $20 a month she could 
save gave her a policy of $8,000 
on this plan. We decided that for 
the same amount of money she 
could have a policy of $8,600 on 
the endowment at 60 plan. She 
thus had a larger policy and I, on 
the other hand, knew that I was 
doing a better job for her. If she 
did not want to continue the En- 
dowment at 60 contract after the 
boy had grown up, she could have 
a paid up policy.” 

The cases actually sold out of 
the 12 answers to the 100 letters 
resulted in total insurance of $22,- 
424 with premiums of $658.34. 

Case No. 10. In 1928, a woman 
aged 67 purchased a $1,000 Endow- 
ment at Age 85 policy from the 
San Jacinto Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Although relatively few 
people could pass the examination 
at such an age, this woman came 
through with flying colors and the 
contract was issued, 11 prem- 
iums being paid. In 1939, at the 
request of the insured, a Paid Up 
Endowment at Age 85 certificate 
was issued for $508. 

In due course, the policyholder 
reached age 85 and the contract 
matured as an endowment. The 
company wrote her at her last 
known address but the letter was 
returned marked “Unknown.” 
Further tracing by mail to all 








former addresses still brought y 
results. Two attempts by the 
tail Credit Company similar) 
were without results. Finally, , 





H 
it 





of 


are al 


lead did develop which directed sult 
the company to a married daugh§ ,ple. 


ter living in Dallas. 
policyholder herself was living 


There, tha We h 
facilit 


enjoying the best of health at ag) portu 


85, her life being made just a litt 
more pleasant by receipt of this 
unexpected check for $508. 

The following six cases ar 
reported by the Continental As. 
surance Company. 

Case No. 11. A woman was ac. 
tively engaged in business with 
her husband. The agent, Frank 
J. Marsden, asked if she didn‘ 
think the business ought to pro. 
vide for her retirement also. She 
took the same amount of mone; 
from the business but, being 
younger, ended up with $7,000 life) 
insurance, whereas the husband) 
got only $5,000. “He isn’t over! 
it yet,” confides Mr. Marsden. 

Case No. 12. Ray T. Moore con- 
tacted a teacher, age 61. She 
didn’t look too well. He suggested 
she save $1,000 a year to age 70. 
She liked the plan and today is 
receiving an annuity check every 
month and is interested in buying 
a single premium annuity. 

Case No. 13. Neither the hus- 
band, nor a nine-year-old son, was 
insurable,but there was money 
available and the wife and mother 
herself was insurable. So, by 
selling her a $6,000 single-prem- 
ium 10-year endowment at a 
premium of $5,075.76, DeF. Bar- 
trum made sure that there will be 
money ready for the son when he 
goes to college. 

Case No. 14. Her brother and 
employer, a physician, advised 
selling some stock she owned in 
order to put the money into some- 
thing non-speculative. With the 
assistance of Samuel D. Rosan, 
she did, via a single premium 10- 
year endowment which will pay 
her $100 a month at age 50. 

Case No. 15. In a period of 12 
months, Morris H. Kaliff sold two 
women $25,000 each on the ordin- 
ary life plan to provide for inher- 
itance taxes. How did he do it? 
By showing them how much their 
estates would shrink and how 
little would be left for their heirs. 

Case No. 16. A maidenly old 
lady wanted to do “something 
nice” for her nieces and nephews. 
So Stanley Kemp sold her nine 
policies, each on the 10-payment 
life plan. 
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HERE are certain responsibil- 
| ite that attach to the operation 

of an industrial debit, but there 
are also certain opportunities which 
result that are nowhere else avail- 
able. We live close to our people. 
We have, if we make use of the 
facilities that are ours, the op- 
portunity to learn at first hand the 
family’s problems, their progress, 
and their ambitions. Our work is 
not easy because we have the ob- 
ligation to render prompt and effi- 
cient collection service and all the 
pookkeeping attendant upon the 
handling of substantial amounts of 
money daily. Our work is pleasant 
and profitable because we make 
friends in the course of our regular 
visits to the hundreds of families 
that make up our debit. They are 


not only customers but potential 
future clients who are already sold 
on life insurance and on our com- 
pany. 

My debit happens to be _ located 
on the outskirts of Chicago. For 
those of you who may be familiar 
with Chicago, I might tell you, 
specifically, that my territory starts 
at 95th and Cicero Avenue and ex- 
tends south and west till there 
aren’t any more houses. We call 
it a suburban debit. That is, it will 
be suburban when they build the 
suburbs. Right now I call it rural. 
Of course, it is a growing territory. 
When I was assigned to the debit 
two years ago, I served less than 
300 families. Today I serve 600 
families. ‘ 

That is, I call on about 150 fam- 


SELL THE WIFE 
FIRST! 


Les 


oe 


gs Be: 








ilies each week to receive premium 
payments and attend to other tech- 
nical services. My time schedule 
shows that the service work con- 
sumes about 15 field hours each 
week and about 4 to 5 hours for ac- 
counting, bookkeeping, and Office 
detail. 

Practically all my prospects are 
developed, and in many cases quali- 
fied, during my 15 hours of field 
service. I’m asking questions or 
making suggestions all the time! If 
I get a favorable answer or reaction 
from the housewife, I endeavor to 
make an appointment for a sales 
interview with the head of the fam- 
ily. If I fail to elicit sufficient in- 
formation, or if my suggestion or 
my idea does not register favor- 
ably with the homemaker, I just 
don’t have a prospect and I don’t 
make a sales call. 

In this way I eliminate a large 
number of wasted sales interviews, 
because it has been my experiénce, 
that while I frequently fail to make 
a sale even with the advantage of 
the wife’s pre-approval, I almost al- 
ways fail to sell when I attempt a 
sales interview without her help, 
or over her objection. In other 
words, I sell the wife on the idea 
before I attempt to sell the hus- 


band. Husbands almost never say 
“no” when the little woman says 
“ves”! Therefore, before I make 


my sales presentation, I make sure 
that the wife is present and, as far 
as possible, unoccupied by anything 
except the business at hand. The 
best way, I have found, to make 
sure of her attention as well as her 
husband’s is for the three of us to 
sit at a table. Out our way it’s just 
as apt to be a kitchen table, al- 
though I frequently have dining- 
room table interviews, too. 

During the hours that I spend.in 
the field, I also get acquainted with 
families that live next door to 
policyholders whom I now serve. 
On one particular occasion I found 
that the head of the family was a 
dentist and the father of a new 
baby. I decided that it would be of 
value to call on Mrs. DD... to see 
what service I could render. While 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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TAXATION OF 
MATURED ENDOWMENTS 


By 7 orrest - 
Whrton 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


N January 12, the Treasury 
O Department amended the in- 

come tax regulations which 
interpret Section 22(b) (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code pertaining 
to the taxability of life insurance 
proceeds paid during the lifetime 
of the insured. This amendment 
provides that where the proceeds 
of a matured endowment are pay- 
able in installments, the 3% an- 
nuity rule will not apply unless 
the income payments are based on 
the life expectancy of the recipient. 
It would appear, therefore, that 
where such payments are not com- 
puted with reference to mortality 
tables, they are not taxable until 
the total income exceeds the aggre- 
gate premiums or consideration 
paid for the contract. The change 
will become effective on February 
13, 1949. 

Section 22(b) (2) provides in part 
that there shall be excluded from 
gross income “Amounts received 
(other than amounts paid by rea- 
son of the death of the insured and 
interest payments on such amounts 
and other than amounts received as 
annuities) under a life insurance 
or endowment contract, but if such 
amounts (when added to amounts 
received before the taxable year 
under such contract) exceed the ag- 
gregate premiums or consideration 
paid (whether or not paid during 
the taxable year) then the excess 
shall be included in gross income. 
Amounts received as an annuity 
under an annuity or endowment 
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contract shall be included in gross 
income; except that there shall be 
excluded from, gross income the 
excess of the amount received in the 
taxable year over an amount equal 
to 3 per centum of the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid for 
such annuity (whether or not paid 
during such year), until the aggre- 
gate amount excluded from gross 
income under this chapter or prior 
income tax laws in respect of such 
annuity equals the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for 
such annuity.” 

In more simple language, the 
foregoing provision provides in 
part as follows: In the case of a 
matured endowment, the insured 
must pay an income tax on the ex- 
cess of the matured proceeds over 
the net cost of the contract, but if 
the proceeds are received “as an 
annuity” the annuity income shall 
be taxed under the 3 per cent rule 
in the same manner as any other 
annuity income. 

For a considerable 
years, the Treasury 
has held: 

(1) That if the proceeds were 
taken in cash or left on deposit 
with the insurance company at in- 
terest, then the profit on the trans- 
action would be subject to tax as 
ordinary income in the year of ma- 
turity, but 

(2) That if the proceeds were 
used, prior to maturity, to provide 
installments of principal and inter- 
est for life or for a period of years, 
then the profit at maturity would 
not be subject to tax in the year of 
maturity, but the _ installments 
would be taxable annually “as an 
annuity” under the 3 per cent rule. 

In fact, the regulations provided 
that “Amounts received as an 
annuity under an annuity or en- 
dowment contract include amounts 
received in periodical installments, 
whether annually, semiannually, 
quarterly, monthly, or otherwise, 
and whether for a fixed period, such 


number of 
Department 









as a term of years, or for an jy. 
definite period, such as for life, » 
for life and a guaranteed fixe 
period, and which installments ay 
payable or may be payable over, 
period longer than one year.” 

It is quite apparent, therefor 


































sured elected to receive the pp. 
ceeds in the form of fixed instal. 
ments for a definite term of year 
—10 or 20, not for life—it wou 
be necessary for him to pay a ta 
annually on 3 per cent of the cog 
of the contract until he had reegy. 
ered his cost tax-free, and there. 
after on the entire installment, 
Under this procedure, however, he 
could never recover his cost tax. 
free in many instances. 
Assume, for example, that the 
policy matured for $10,000, and 
that the net cost to the insured hadi 
been $9,000, thus resulting. in a) 
$1,000 profit if surrendered. If) 
prior to maturity, the insured 
should elect to receive the proceeds! 
in fixed installments for a definite! 
term of years he would pay no tax/ 
on this profit in the year of ma- 
turity, but he would pay a tax an- 
nually on the fixed installments} 
based on the 3 per cent annuity 
rule. 
The following example may hk 
helpful in this connection: 
Assume that the insured elected 
to receive the $10,000 of proceeds 
in the form of fixed installments 
for 120 months (10 years). He 
would receive: 
$1,101.36 a year under a guarai- 
teed 2 per cent installment table. 
$1,127.40 a year under a guaral- 
teed 2% per cent installment 
table. 

$1,153.68 a year under a guarar- 
teed 3 per cent installment table. 

He would be obliged to pay tax 
on $270.00 a year, that is, 3 per 
cent of $9,000, his cost. Hence, dur- 
ing the 10-year period he would re 
ceive a total of: 


under this provision, that if the jp. ) 


Guaranteed Tax- 


Interest able Exempt Total 
Rate Income Income Income 
2% $2,700 $8,313.60 $11,013.60 
212% 2,700 8,574.00 11,274.00 
3% 2,700 8,836.80 11,536.8 


€ 


It is quite apparent, therefore, 
that the insured could never re 
cover his cost ($9,000) tax-free. 

Assume that that the insured 
elected to receive the $10,000 of 
proceeds in the form of fixed in- 
stallments for 240 months (20 
years). He would receive: 
$605.04 a year under the guaran- 

teed 2 per cent installment table. 
$632.88 a year under the guaran- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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by 
Haley D. 


Josephson 


Cc. L. U. 





EFF AMES was General Agent George Deidrich’s chief contribu- 

tion to the life insurance business. At the same time, he was also 
the primary reason for Deidrich’s pride in his own career as a 
General Agent. 


Jeff had entered the business a little over three years ago. Mar- 
ried a year, with very little money and no job, George took him on 
for reasons that to this day he isn’t certain of. But Jeff had it. His 
first year saw slightly more than $150,000. The two years since 
showed substantial progress. 


Above all, however, Jeff was loyal and eager. He wanted to learn. 
He asked hundreds of questions. When he learned the present law 
on something, he wanted to know what the law was before that. 
When he was trained to do a job well, he wanted to know how it 
used to be done. When he heard the veteran agents argue about com- 
pensation, he wanted to know how it began a hundred years ago, and 
how it developed as the years went on. And he was a good prospector 
and a pretty good salesman. In short, he was George Deidrich’s pride 
and joy. 

They had just completed an “I said, he said” session when Jeff 
asked, “George, how do I get a ticket for next month’s Sales Con- 
gress?” 

“T’ll take care of that,” Deidrich answered, “but I want to talk 
to you about something else.” 

Jeff looked a little worried. “Sure, George,” he said, “what is it?” 


“Jeff,” he responded, with a thoughtful, pained expression on 
his face, “how many Puritan Life agents do you think attend Sales 
Congresses each year?” 


“T guess nearly all of them,” was Jeff’s hesitant reply. 


“I suppose so,” George said, and then he asked, “And how many 
of them do you think use the Puritan Life Library Service?” 


Jeff was obviously puzzled. He didn’t know what was coming. 
“I don’t know,” he said frankly. 


Well, gosh darn it,” Deidrich exploded, “I guess there aren't five 
per cent of them who know that we have a library service. And it 
makes me mad! Do you know, Jeff, what was more responsible for 
my progress in the life insurance business than anything else?” He 
didn’t wait for an answer. “Dammit, Jeff,” he went on, “I learned 
something. I read. I knew what the business was about. I studied its 
history. 1 learned about its growth and development. I made life 
insurance my hobby. I read everything in print.” 


He slowed up, thinking that he was striking out too hard at Jeff. 
“Jeff, boy,” he went on, slowly, “you know I like you. You know I 
think you’re doing a good job, but, Jeff, you don’t read enough. You 
don’t know enough about the history of our business. We’re only a 
hundred years old, you know. That’s not a lot more than some people 
live. We’re still young. Somebody has to know the story. Somebody 
has to know all about it. Our library has Stalson’s ‘Marketing Life 
Insurance’; it has books by Vincent Coffin and Ralph Engelsman; it 
has books by George Stevenson and Griffin Lovelace. It has hundreds 
of books and, by golly, they’re free. We’re begging you to read them. 
What’s the matter with you, Jeff?” he concluded, with the last syl- 
lable up near the ceiling. 


Poor Jeff Ames didn’t know what to say. So he said nothing. 


“What do we have to do,” Deidrich went on, “put them up in 
comic strip form for you?” 
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Schwartz, chairman of the 
Board of Field Underwriters; 
and Benjamin D. Salinger, CLU, 
president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City 
of New York. 


ing additional compensation for 

life underwriters were dis- 
cussed—by the question and answer 
method—at a “Town Hall” type of 
meeting sponsored by the Board of 
Field Underwriters of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York. The meeting, which 
was held at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City on Jan. 20, was at- 
tended by about 700 persons—both 
members and non-members of the 
association. 

The panel, to whom the questions 
were addressed, was composed of 
Leon Gilbert Simon, an indepen- 
dent teacher and author and past 
president of the association; Al- 
bert Hirst, general counsel for the 
New York State Association of 


Tine ways and means of obtain- 
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Life Underwriters; George P. 
Shoemaker, CLU, secretary-trea- 
surer of the State association; 


Lantz L. Mackey, CLU, a producer 
on the agents’ compensation com- 
mittee of the NALU; James B. 
Hallett, general counsel for the 
NALU; and Gordon McKinney, 
actuary of the NALU. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney took the place of Eugene 
Thoré, counsel of the LIAA, who 
was unable to attend. 

Sparks flew, occasionally, as di- 
vergent points of view were pre- 
sented, but Halsey F. Josephson, 
CLU, general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, who acted as modera- 
tor for the seven-man panel, man- 
aged to keep what he termed “bad 
taste” out of the meeting. 

Mr. Josephson, prior to the dis- 
cussion, announced that hundreds 
of advance questions had been sub- 


mitted and assured his audience 
that none had been omitted because 
of their “embarrasing content.” 
He stated that questions from the 
floor, pertinent to the main ques- 
tion received in writing  before- 
hand, would be permitted. 

The first heated discussion cen- 
tered around the subject of the 
amount of agents’ compensation 
allowed under Section 213 of the 
New York insurance law. De 
mands were made for 95s, vesteé 
interests and pensions from th 
companies. Under the present law 
companies are not allowed to pay it 
excess of 112 per cent—and this 
must cover payments made to both 
agents and general agents. Argl 
ments were given as to whether o! 
not the companies could or could 
not afford to pay more liberal com- 
pensation than they now are paying. 











Mr. Simon stated that what the 
agents wanted was simply a greater 
part of the 112 per cent; that they 
now get much less of the allowed 
jimit and that too much is diverted 
to other channels. The pros and 
cons of this matter were sharply 
discussed, and some of the interest- 
ing points brought up during a 
rapid-fire discussion were: 

(1) That of this 112 per cent, ap- 
proximately 90 per cent went to 
the agents and 22 per cent to the 
general agent. Out of this amount, 
the general agent has to pay rent, 
the agency staff and other over- 
head. 

(2) That New York State is the 
only State which limits the amount 
that can be paid and that compa- 
nies domiciled in other States 
which operate in New York must 
also follow that law. 

(3) Whether or not the compa- 
nies can afford to meet the agents’ 
demands. There appeared to be 
two divergent schools of thinking 
on that important point. One group 
held that the companies can in- 
crease compensation. The other said 
they can not. 

(4) That company expense had, 


in the past six years increased 13 
per cent, and that agency expense 
had risen only three per cent. 


Mr. Josephson, in summing up, 
em \ 


stated humorously that—according 
to the various arguments—it seems 
as if some companies apparently 
can pay the 95’s, vested interests, 
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service fees and pensions and that 
others can not do so. Therefore, 
companies doing it must exceed the 
112 per cent and those not doing 
it do not reach the 112. 

Then followed the question ““When 
are we actually to bargain with 
the companies for vested renewals.” 
Mr. Hallett answered that by say- 
ing: “If you want to keep the Na- 
tional organization in its present 
form—never. The NALU is not a 
bargaining agency.” 

Mr. Hirst then took over and 
went on to explain that one of the 
functions of the association was to 
organize to influence legislation and 
to do it intelligently so that it 
might be enacted into law in 
Albany. He reminded the audience 
that Section 213 was enacted after 
the Hughes-Armstrong investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Simon repeated that the 
NALU is not a bargaining agency, 
and suggested that the field men 
can acquire much better results by 
forming agents’ associations with- 
in their own companies. He added 
that some companies prohibit such 
associations, while those of a more 

(Continued on page 53) 





Pictured on this page are (top) 
Schwartz, chairman of the Board of Field Under- 
writers; Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, who did a bang- 
up job as moderator at the meeting, and Leon 
Gilbert Simon, who contributed some interesting 
slants to the discussions. 
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Along City Streets 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


LOS ANGELES: In this famed 
“City of the Angels” the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
(which has its home office here) 
will, early in 1949, embark on one 
of the greatest all-over publicity 
campaigns which West Coast life 
insurance has yet seen. Incorpo- 
rated in the campaign—unless 
there is a change in the company’s 
program by the time this appears 
—will be newspapers, magazines 
and television. The television set- 
up will probably be built on a 
series of episodes in which the 
dim and distant past of the hu- 
man race will be contrasted with 
the present in which life insur- 
ance takes the place of “killing off 
the aged” and the “abandonment 
to death of those no longer, 
physically, able to keep up with 
the march of the tribes.” 

“Long ago,” not at all inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to note 
there was a committee named for 
the Pacific Mutual to act as a 
“valuation committee.” No mem- 
ber was, or is, connected with the 
Pacific Mutual. Object of the 
committee was, inferentially, to 
decide the future of this great 
company which now is licensed in 
some 40 States. Should it con- 
tinue as a stock company? If so, 
what is the stock worth? Would 
it be advisable to mutualize it? 
Again, what would the stock be 
worth and how should the mutual- 
ization program be implemented— 
if such a course seems desirable. 

Meanwhile, the company has 
been revamping its agency con- 
tracts. Also, the competitive 
angle has not been absent with 
regard to those contracts — as 
many eager competing companies 
have discovered via their agency 
departments. 

So far, there is little, if any, 
indication that the Pacific Mutual 
intends to tell its current story 
through the insurance trade press. 
Apparently, the bid for renewed 
recognition will be to the general 
public direct—at least, on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Meanwhile, William 
Rothaermel, agency vice-president 
of the Pacific Mutual, has his 
problems in the whole field of 
agency relationships. What the 
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Pacific Coast is discussing is 
“What will the valuation commit- 
tee for the Pacific Mutual Life de- 
cide?” It is highly probable—at 
this writing—that even the offi- 
cers of the company have no 
inkling as to that. 


PHOENIX: Here is a city of the 
Southwest where insurance activi- 
ties have long been slow in com- 
ing to the fore. Within the past 
few years, under war-born impe- 
tus, the condition has changed 
and there are several local com- 
panies which give evidence of 
making good. When I stopped off 
here, recently, I found that the 
on-the-spot combination of Na- 
tional Reserve Life Insurance 
Company and Great Southwestern 
Life (one a benefit association, 
with dividend-paying plans al- 
ready operative, and the other a 
stock life insurance company born 
of those dividends) has already 
planned a new home-office build- 
ing which will be somewhat 
unique. 

The structure will be typical of 
the area—a ranch-type of build- 
ing, but modern, and with air- 
refrigeration and humidity con- 
trol. Originally on one story, it 
will be devised for a subsequent 
second-story, as needed. Nearby, 
and on the organization’s own 
ground, will be apartment dwell- 
ings. Head of the joint enterprise 
is Kenneth K. Pound, president 
of the National Reserve and presi- 
dent of the Great Southwestern 
Life. Also, in contemplation, is a 
“Great Southwestern” fire com- 
Further details of this ef- 


pany. 
fort will soon appear in The 
Spectator. 

As a matter of fact, Arizona 


can well handle its own local in- 
surance companies. Partial proof 
of that is the splendid success of 
the Producers Benefit Insurance 
Company of Mesa which, begin- 
ning not long ago, already has its 
own home-office building in that 
desert city and is on the verge of 
substantial developments that will 
tie local pride with genuine local 
accomplishment. 


OKLAHOMA CITY: Time was— 


and an oldster like me can remen. 
ber it well—when a trip frop 
Phoenix to Oklahoma City was , 
long and arduous jaunt. Nov, jt 
is merely a pleasant break in thy 
day’s routine. You can make ; 
comfortably from Phoenix jy 





about three hours by air. Modem 
travel has reached the point wher 
traveling business executives 
longer talk in terms of distang 
—as they did when going by rail 
They merely discuss, or mention, 
“hours.” If a man says “Ney 


York to Chicago is nearly 9007 


miles,” his nearest, experienced 
executive says nothing. He jus 
thinks “Oh, well—about thre 
hours or so.” Never, in the past 
few years at any rate, have | 
talked with a life insurance execu: 
tive in Oklahoma City—or any: 
where else, for that matter—why 
thought in terms of distance 


Maybe that is why the top life 


insurance men in Oklahoma Cit; 
are so conversant with bot) 
Coasts, and with Chicago, and 
why they now attend sessions of 
the American Life Convention, 
Life Insurance Association o/ 
America, Agency Management As- 
sociation, National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, etc, 
which they would have foregone 
not too many years ago. The 
change this has brought about in 
local Oklahoma City companies is 
quite apparent. Witness the Home 
State Life here, which will write 
about $20,000,000 in 1949, accord: 
ing to C. L. Edmonds, agency di- 
rector. 


DALLAS: As always, as soon a 
I turn my back for more than 4 
few weeks on this city, the locale 
undergoes far-reaching changes. 
It is no fault of mine! It’s just 
the city’s growing pains! Soon, 
the Rio Grande National Life here 
will be in its own new building. 
So will the Reserve Loan Life. 
So will the Reserve Life. So will 
at least four other companies. 
Luckily, they are not making the 
usual mistakes of earlier compa 
nies. They are not trying to 
build mausoleums to the memory 
of a single man or a single et 
deavor. They are just looking for 
sound business—property invest: 
ments. Properties where they cal 
sell out at fair prices, if need be. 
And where, meanwhile, they ca! 
get a decent return on their it 
vested funds—as well as getting 
a good home for their own busi 
nesses. 
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"IDEAS" 


Srene p Montfort 


Fe UUW R LLL RLU LA 


Mrs. Irene P. Montfort has been 
a home office agency representa- 
tive of the Union Central Life for 
the past 25 During that 
time she has total of 
$10,044,180 of new business on 
life plans with the company, an 
average of over $400,000 a year. 
This does not include her broker- 
age business. Last year, with a 
volume of $588,951, Mrs. Montfort 
qualified for membership in her 
company’s $500,000 Production 
Club, a feat she has accomplished. 
seven times during her career. 


AWAIT LL ALLA 


years. 
placed a 


erful than an idea in action. 

The overwhelming force dis- 
played by the Allies on “D” Day, 
stemmed from the ideas born in the 
minds of our military strategists. 
The power of ideas is clearly il- 
lustrated in the life insurance busi- 
ness, where the greatest things we 
have to sell are ideas. 

Ideas—on how a father may pro- 
vide security for his family, even 
though he may not be present to 
take care of it personally. Ideas 
—on how a man may receive a 
guaranteed, regular income for every 
day, following the day when he 
can no longer earn it. Ideas—on 
how a man can insure that his 
wife and children will always have 
their home, even if something 
should happen to him before he 
could retire the mortgage. Ideas— 
on how a man can alleviate the tax 
burden on his estate. 

At best, life insurance selling is 
never easy. But we often make it 
more difficult than need be. It’s 
complicated. And we over-compli- 
cate it. Let’s reduce the process to 
its bare fundamentals. There are 
two phases of life insurance selling. 

In the first place, you have to 
have someone to see. In the second 
Place, after you see him, you have 
to have something to say. Some- 
thing that will interest him. Ideas! 


big IS NOTHING more pow- 


There are life insurance sales- 
men—good ones— who like actors, 
practice their sales talks before a 
mirror. This procedure may work 
just as well for salesmen as it does 
for actors. 

To me, however, the words with 
which we clothe our ideas are not 
nearly so important as the ideas 
themselves. All the pretty talk in 
the world won’t sell an intelligent 
prospect if the idea behind it doesn’t 
appeal to him. The idea must be 
carefully and considerately thought 
out and we, ourselves, must be com- 
pletely convinced that it is sound 
and acceptable and suited to the 
prospect. 

I have often delayed calling on a 
prospect. Delayed for months, be- 
cause I couldn’t sell myself on an 
idea I thought worthwhile to pre- 
sent. This may sound strange to 
you. I didn’t hesitate because of 
lack of confidence or because I 
wasn’t sure of my reception. In the 
cases of which I am thinking, I 
was fully acquainted with the per- 
sonalities and financial situations of 
the prospects. 

The approach, in each case, was 
put off simply because I couldn’t 
be sold on an idea which I thought 
would sell the prospect. And if I 
can’t sell an idea to myself, I cer- 
tainly can’t sell it to anyone else. 
Once I feel convinced, however, that 
I have an idea which a prospect 
should buy, I’m a pretty tough 
person to discourage. 

I am sorry to say that I have no 
fixed sales talk. I have often tried 
to acquire one, after hearing how 
marvelously they work for others. 
But no dice. I’ve tried them and had 
to abandon them. They simply 
don’t work for me. 

Neither do I use visual sales ma- 
terial. I feel stilted and handicap- 
ped whenever I try to use this type 
of material. It may work wonders 
for others. But it just makes me 
wonder. 

You may ask, “What do you do?” 
And, as the book tells modern in- 
structors to say at this point, “That’s 
a good question.” 

Well, it’s simple. I first get the 
idea, then I have a form prepared 
outlining the presentation. After 
establishing a background for the 
sale, I show a schedule of costs and 
results obtained by insurance de- 
posits. 

I watch a prospect closely during 
a presentation. I study his reac- 
tions. If I think he is going to start 
making objections, I beat him to 
it. The best defense, I have often 
heard said, is a good offense. I have 
previously thought of all the objec- 


tions I, myself, might have to tak- 
ing the plan were I in my pros- 
pect’s position, And I give them 
to him quite frankly during the 
interview, before he has a chance 
to bring them out himself. 

Also, while ferreting out those 
possible objections prior to the in- 
terview, I counter with reasons to 
overcome them. You know, it’s 
amazing sometimes how good sound 
reasoning on the part of the sales- 
man will make a prospect’s strong- 
est objections vanish like a wisp 
of smoke. 

Now, it’s foolish for men to assume 
that my prospect is dumb. He is 
probably much smarter than I. So 
I often let him talk while I remain 
silent. It isn’t a bad technique. More 
than once a prospect of mine has 
talked himself into a sale. But 
every time he either bought an 
idea, or an adaption of an idea, 
which I gave him before I fell silent. 

Ideas in life insurance selling may 
cover a wide range. It may be a 
simple savings plan designed to 
help a young girl or boy build a 
reserve fund for a special purpose. 
It may be an elaborate tax program, 
constructed for the purpose of con- 
serving an estate. 

If we are wise, though, an idea 
we choose should be easy for us to 
present; an idea selected specifi- 
cally for a particular prospect whose 
requirements are _ pretty well 
known to us, and whom we can see 
under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

I do not mean to discourage any- 
one from attempting difficult cases. 
We all know, however, that tax and 
business cases can get extremely 
technical, complicated and _ tricky, 
and that in order to handle them 
well, the salesman must have a 
backlog of information and sound 
sales experience. Nothing can take 
its place and there’s no short cut 
to getting it. 

There is no right way to sell life 
insurance. Anything that works is 
right. And many things work. But 
all successful selling is based upon 
a knowledge of people. What will 
motivate your prospect? Should you 
draw word pictures for his heart 
or pencilled figures for his mind? 
Is he emotional or cool and calcu- 
lating? A sound understanding of 
psychological principles can be of 
tremendous value to us all but... 

Let me humbly suggest that you 
don’t break your heart over the 
cases you lose. You can’t win them 
all. You'll be a happier, wiser 
person in this life insurance busi- 
ness, if you learn ‘to. take your 
losses philosophically. 
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Northwestern National Life 
RECORD-BREAKING 


$73 million gain in insurance 
in force, to a total of $817,- 

103,367 as of December 31, 1948, 
and an all-time high volume of new 
business, both ordinary and group, 
highlighted the year-end report of 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis. The company released its 
report on January 1 as has been its 
practice for many years. 

The report revealed total assets 
of $170,522,035 compared with 
$155,632,364 a year ago. The net 
rate of interest earned on invested 
assets rose to 2.74 per cent com-- 
pared with 2.64 per cent in 1947. 
Reserves on insurance policies and 
annuities were up to $126,668,204, 
from $115,593,355 the preceding 
year end. Capital, contingency and 
other surplus funds totaled $10,- 
647,140 as of December 31, com- 
pared with $10,182,544 a year ago, 
the report showed. Premium income 
increased to $21,770,139, from $19,- 
901,628 in 1947. 

Biggest change shown on the as- 
set side of the statement was due 
to the record volume of new home 
loans made during 1948, which re- 
sulted in a rise in holdings of first 
mortgage loans to a total of $35,- 
089,729 as of December 31, com- 
pared with $23,936,826 at the end 
of 1947. The item of public utility 
bonds increased to $31,606,597, 
from $24,741,240 a year ago; ac- 
companying these shifts in invest- 
ments, holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities were reduced to 
$67,569,798, from $74,045,567 a 
year previous. 

Increasing price consciousness on 
the part of the public, combined 
with reductions in the costs of term 
insurance made at the beginning of 
1948, resulted in sharp increases in 
the proportion of low-premium pol- 
icies—whole life and term—sold 
during the year, compared to sales 
of higher-premium or investment 
types of policies, according to 
NwNL’s President R. G. Stagg. At 
the same time, the size of the aver- 
age policy sold increased 17 per 
cent, to $3,959 in 1948, compared 
with $3,385 in 1947. An important 
factor in this increase, Mr. Stagg 
said, is undoubtedly the growing 
realization that due to inflation, the 
average family now needs more dol- 
lars of protection. 

Sales of all forms of ordinary in- 
surance reached a new all-time 
high, totaling $77,442,495 in 1948 
compared with $74,620,096 in 1947. 
Sales of group life totaled $17,873,- 
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446, reflecting expansion in the 
company’s group activities at the 
beginning of 1948, when coverage 
sold was broadened to include acci- 
dent, sickness, hospitalization and 
surgical expenses; a substantial vol- 
ume of such coverage was sold dur- 
ing the year, the report states. 

For the first time in several years, 
loans to policyholders reversed their 
decline and registered a modest 
gain, to $6,457,984 as of December 
31, compared with $5,823,446 the 
previous year end. The lapse rate 
continued virtually unchanged from 
1947, and remained far below pre- 
war levels. 

Total death claims paid during 
1948 were $4,424,254, and payments 
to living policyholders, aside from 
policy loans, were $4,327,602, mak- 
ing a total of $8,751,856 paid policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during the 
year, compared with $7,882,053 paid 
in 1947. 


Kansas City Life 

Preliminary figures released by 
the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri, 
in its financial report for the year 
ending December 31, 1948, reveal 
that the company had $774,047,085 
insurance in force. This was a gain 
of 5.9 per cent over the amount out- 
standing at the end of 1947. At 
last year-end the total assets of the 
company stood at $209,839,935 com- 
pared with $195,896,203 at the end 
of the previous year. The net gain 
for the year was $14,003,732. 

Significant changes in the dis- 




















tribution of assets invested in se- 
curities took place during the year. 
To be noted was the decrease in 
holdings of U. S. Government bonds 
from $100,240,000 at year-end in 
1947 to $73,749,025 at the end of 
1948. On the other hand invest 
ment in public utility and industrial 
senior obligations showed a 112 
per cent rise in the twelve months 
ending December 31 last, as hold- 
ings were increased from $4,235, 
000 to $8,990, 398 during the year. 

The $50,646,610 outstanding in 
first mortgages on both farm and 
urban properties last year was 124 
per cent below similar holdings at 
the end of 1947. 


National Life 


Included among the exclusive 
list of 28 life insurance companies 
having more than one billion dol 
lars of life insurance in force is 
the National Life Insurance Com 
pany, Montpelier, Vermont. This 
was announced in the company’s 
99th annual statement of financial 


condition for the year 1948 as the} 


company entered its one hut 
dredth year of service in the life 
service. 

Featured in the year’s accom 
plishments was the sales of new 
life insurance amounting to $106; 
588,064, an amount exceeded in 
only two years of the company’s 
history, 1946 and 1947, when im- 
pending rate changes accelerated 
sales above normal. Particularly 
gratifying also was the fact that 
the rate of return on investments 
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was increased from 3.08 per cent 
in 1947 to 3.32 per cent in the 
past year. 

During the year just past re- 
serves were increased $21,045,- 
999 over last year to a total of 
3339,566,695 at the end of the 
vear. The surplus of $18,202,550 
reflects an increase of $900,734 
over December 31, 1947. 

In increasing its rate of return 
on investments to 3.52 per cent 
during the past year it is interest- 
ing to note the relatively high 
percentage of total assets invest- 
ed in first mortgage loans. 62.6 
per cent was so invested in 1948; 
in 1947 the holdings were 63.4 


per cent. Out of all mortgage 
holdings 61 per cent were guar- 
anteed by the F. H. A. In con- 
trast to other insurance com- 


panies reporting so far this year, 
National Life increased its hold- 
ings of U. S. Government bonds 
slightly. At year-end governments 
stood at $38,156,000 as contrasted 
with $37,421,000 at the end of the 
previous year. 


Great-West Life 


Despite inflationary dangers, a 
period of stabilization is in pros- 
pect for our economy according to 
H. W. Manning, vice-president 
of the Great-West Life, as he re- 
leased the 1948 annual statement 
to the stockholders at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors 
in Winnipeg, Canada. 

Great-West Life continued to 
grow and develop at a record pace 
in 1948. The amount of business 
in force and the Company’s total 
assets reached new peak levels 
while the volume of new business 
exceeded the 1947 record. During 
the year, a marked trend toward 
lower premium policies was noted, 
resulting from the higher living 
costs and the greater insurance 
needs which they create. The de- 
cline in interest rates was arrested 
last year, and the yields obtain- 
able on new investments showed 
a substantial improvement. 

The Company’s new business 
total of $198,000,000 was nearly 


| four times the volume placed ten 
accom: 


of newy 


years ago, a rate of growth greater 
than the gross national income 
in the past 


decade. The total new business 


included $142,000,000 ordinary life 
Insurance, which showed an in- 
crease of 17% over the previous 
year. 

With a large volume of new 
business and low, favorable lapse 











and surrender experience, the 
total of life insurance and annui- 
ties in force rose from $1,207,- 
000,000 to a new high of $1,346,- 
000,000 at the year end. This in- 
crease of $139,000,000 was 16% 
higher than the average increase 
for the preceding three years. 

The Company’s assets at the end 
of the year exceeded $331,000,000, 
an increase of $26,500,000 during 
the year. These assets, which rep- 
resent the investment of policy- 
holders’ funds for their future 
benefit, have been built up _ to 
their present magnitude after 
paying to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries a total of $347,000,- 
000 since the Company was 
founded. 

Most significant trend in the 
Company’s investments reported 
by Mr. Manning, was the marked 
incrase in mortgage investments 
which were 77% higher than 1947 
and amounted to $21,800,000. The 
Company’s assets of $331,000,000 
are divided as follows: govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, 53.3%; 


corporate bonds’ and _ stocks, 
22.7% ; mortgages, 14.9%: real 
estate, 5%; policy loans, 4.6%; 


cash and all other assets, 4%. 


Manufacturers Life 


Business in force on December 
31, 1948 amounted to $1,143,694, 
677, an increase of $99,318,094, or 
9.5 per cent over 1947, according 
to the 62nd annual report of the 
board of directors of the Manu- 
facturers Life of Toronto, Canada. 


Premium receipts in 1948 totaled 
$43,822,656 as compared with $44,- 
030,193 during 1947. Interest and 
dividends received were $12,438,- 
227 during the past year. Total 
receipts last year aggregated $67,- 
167,808 as compared with $64,131,- 
418 during the previous year. 

The assets of the Manufactur- 
ers Life increased to $366,813,039 
in 1948. This was an increase of 
$8,691,600 over the total assets of 
$358,121,439 reported at the end 
of 1947. Total payments to policy- 
holders last year were $20,938,971, 
or slightly higher than the $20,- 
861,027 paid out in the previous 
year. Investments of the com- 
pany’s resources at last year end 
in government, municipal, utility 
and industrial bonds was $259,- 
874,555, of which $138,723,419 
was in government and guaran- 
teed securities. An additional 
$27,638,797 was placed in pre- 
ferred and common stocks. 


The Manufacturers Life, a 
Canadian company, does about 22 
per cent of its business in this 
country with the rest divided be- 
tween Canada and the rest of the 
world. A small portion of its in- 
come is derived from its group 
insurance department, which ac- 
counts for about 2% per cent of 
the total business written. 

It is important to note that all 
items in sterling and related cur- 
rencies included in this report 
were converted into Canadian dol- 
lars at $4.03 to the pound, whereas 
in the annual report for 1947, the 
same items were converted at 
$4.86 2/3 to the pound. Appropri- 
ate changes were also made in the 
exchange rates used for convert- 
ing items in other non-dollar cur- 
rencies. The change in the basis 
of conversion should be borne in 
mind in comparing this report 
with that of last year. 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


New business during the past 
year of $101,848,000 raised the 
business in force at the end of 1948 
to the new high of $1,016,432,000, 
according to the annual report is- 
sued to the policy holders of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 

In passing the billion dollar fig- 
ure, Benjamin L. Holland, presi- 
dent of the company, commented 
that this is a “noteworthy achieve- 
ment.” The actual gain over the 
1947 figure of $954,536,511 was 
$61,895,489, or a gain of insurance 
in force of 6.5 per cent. This per- 
centage gain was the same as the 
per cent gain of 1947 over 1946. 

The total assets of the company 
at the year end were $477, 891,174, 
an increase of $31,007,000 over the 
figures on December 31, 1947. 

This mutual company does not 
write group or industrial insurance. 
It operates in 36 states of this coun- 
try and selects its agents by the 
latest scientific methods. 


Monarch Life 


Clyde W. Young, President of the 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass., 
described the results of the 1948 
operations as showing evidence of 
splendid progress and broader ser- 
vice to policyholders in the 47th 
annual report of the board of di- 
rectors to the stockholders. 

During the past year Monarch 
Life sustained high production ex- 
perienced during the previous two 

(Continued on page 51) 
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INFLATION RIDDLE 


VERY once in so often a little 

flame known as inflation blazes 
brightly—tthan dies again. Many 
people consider this a recurrent 
phenomenon to be taken seriously 
at one time and then forgotten. 
Actually, inflation is a persistent 
invader of our financial resources. 
The fact that it is not constantly 
in the public prints does not make 
it less enervating. 

Over the centuries money has 
constantly depreciated in relation 
to goods, resulting in an eventual 
devaluation through one form or 
another. Our present inflationary 
spell began before the Second 
World War and has continued apace 
with little let-up since that time. 
There is conversation today of a 
deflationary period setting in but 
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with the volume of money pumped 
into the economy during and prior 
to the war still with us, this state- 
ment is at least subject to ques- 
tion. 

Any defiation setting in from 
this point is not likely to carry us 
back to the price levels of the nine- 
teen thirties. Another fact, which 
is forgotten in dreaming of the 
demise of inflation, is the tre- 
mendous cost of operation to which 
our economy is subject. The taxes 
necessary to cover these huge ex- 
penditures are being obtained from 
the present high rate of activity in 
industry and yet these expenses will 
go on even though a decline in that 
activity occurs. Given a depres- 
sion or even a “recession,” a seri- 
ously unbalanced budget is indi- 


ty 
Enchi ik Ha [ [ 
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Investment Management 


cated. Additional money will 
created to meet this deficit and tha 
will mean more inflation—not les 

This inflation affects us in mam 
ways. The life insurance compa: 
nies are having difficulty earning 
enough on their investments ¢ 
give policyholders a decent retun 
relative to the cost of living. Thi: 
decline in the earnings on the in} 
vested assets of life insurance com: 
panies has been brought about by 
the Government’s efforts to keep} 
down the cost of borrowing. This 
item of expense, even so, tends t 
run into a heavy expenditure. Due 
to this artificial restraint it is only 
natural that the life companies are 
looking for any possible means tc 
place money at slightly more aé- 
vantageous yield than can be ob- 
tained on Government bonds. 

This effort has brought about 
controversy between the insurance 
companies and the banking fra 
ternity, accompanied by veiled gov- 
ernmental threats. It is to hk 
hoped that our present economy, 
with all its trend toward Federal 
control, has not reached the point 
where an investor is told where he 
can or cannot place his surplus 
funds. Whether we agree with 
commercial banks, the investment 
bankers, or the life insurance com- 
panies, the fact remains that infla- 
tion, assisted materially by the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government, 
has resulted in investors as a group, 
particularly those confined to 
quality securities, being drastically 
penalized. 


NFLATION touches all segments 
of an economy and it is not pos 
sible to escape its effects entirely. 
At times there have been assump- 
tions that common stocks were 4 
hedge against inflation. In reality 
this is only true when inflation 
reaches the stage of flight from the 
currency and even then the general 
statement, that all common stocks 
are a hedge, is erroneous. During 
the last year, for instance, the 
French economy has been subject 
(Continued on page 52) 
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A Bullion 
in force 


The National Life Insurance Company on January 17, 1949 began 
its one hundredth year of service in providing low-net-cost protection for 
American families. 

One of the oldest of the 550 life insurance companies in the United 
States now doing business, this Vermont company was the first to signify the 
scope of its ambition by including the word “‘national’’ as part of its title. 
Unique in having its home office in one of the smallest states of the Union 
and in one of the smallest cities of the country, the Company has become 
one of the nation’s hundred largest fiduciary institutions. 

By passing the billion-dollar mark of insurance in force on its 
99th birthday, the Company became one of the 28 life companies in the 
United States in the billion-dollar bracket. 

Sales of new life insurance during the year were $106,588,064, a 
figure exceeded in only two years of the Company’s history, 1946 and 
1947, when impending rate changes accelerated sales. 

In the adjoining panel is the Company’s Annual Financial Statement 
as of December 31, 1948, which stands as a bulwark of strength and as- 
surance to policyholders. 

For the seventh consecutive year no bond in the Statement is past 
due as to principal or interest and all preferred stocks are current as to 
dividends. 

Improved interest earnings are especially gratifying. They increased 
from 3.08% in 1947 to 3.32% in the year just ended. 

The Company’s holdings of United States Government Bonds and 
bonds and mortgage loans guaranteed or insured by the Federal Govern- 
ment constitute 54.1% of total assets. 

Reserves set aside to meet future payments on policies aggregate 
$339, 566,695, which is an increase of $21,045,229 over the total a year ago. 
The same scale of dividends used in 1948 will continue in force in 
1949, with a liability of $6,067,603 set up for this purpose. 

The surplus of $18,202,550 reflects an increase of $900,734 over 
December 31, 1947. The Company is purely mutual. Now in the billion- 
dollar class, it enters its 100th year, not so proud of its size as of the 
quality of its protection, the soundness of its financial condition and the 
high calibre both of its personnel in the Home Office and of its represent- 
atives throughout the country. 


ERNEST M. HOPKINS, President 
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99th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


CONDITION — December 31, 1948 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... 
Bonds: 
U. S. Gov’t.—Direct or Guaranteed. . 
State and Municipal—United States. . 
| ee 
Dominion, Provincial, Municipal— 
IEG ie dcbuaa dea nacpaices.at 
Industrial and Miscellaneous........ 
Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations.. 
First Mortgage Loans: 
City: 
Insured by FHA 
Guaranteed by Veterans Adminis- 
IE 6 <a 00 4ssnrinenesaween 


Second Mortgage Loans, fully guaran- 
teed by Veterans Administration .... 
Real Estate at Cost or less: 
Purchased for Investment. ......... 
Under Contract of Sale............. 
Home Office Properties... ........++ 


Loans on Company’s Policies......... 
Premiums Receivable. ..............- 
Accrued Interest and Rents........... 
GN PIs 4.4 sdesnnccncesvance. sie 


Totat Apmittep ASSETS....... 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves: 
eee 
Annuity....... 
Policy Benefits left for future Income 


PONDS x05c:c5. csteonses dake 


Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement.........+. ° 
Not Reported (estimated)........ ee 


Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at interest........ ae 
Future Premiums Discounted...... ° 


Provision for 1949 Dividends.......... 
Peet Tee TOME s on iscsc06scccscae 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 
Pension Reserves—Home Office and 
oe, MOPPORTCCE TCT Le 
GE BR 0.6605 0 vkndnieccccses 
Torat LiaBILITIES...........+- 
Surplus to Policyholders..........-.+- 
Torat Liasiiities AND SURPLUS 


Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities po 


$ 5,230,321 


38,156,045 
5,538,416 
47,232,150 


2,177,069 
9,492,309 


102,595,989 
9,203,857 


149,250,791 


40,717,320 
48,859,223 
6,813,092 


245,640,426 


4,776,915 


2,177,748 
85,508 
189,001 


2,452,257 


13,549,501 
5,605,372 
2,227,890 

451,607 


B91, 734,135 


$231,983,089 
73,059,178 


34,524,428 


339,566,695 


1,347,612 
305 


D 


1,652,612 


12,817,227 
10,014,029 


22,831,256 





373,531,585 


18,202,550 


B591,734,135 


$230,139.60 in the above statement are deposited with three States as required 


by law. 





FOUNDED 1850 + A MUTUAL COMPANY 


OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 1949 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WATCH US COME! 


We went skiing for the first 
time recently. It was a clear, crisp 
day and the sun shone brightly. 
Perfect skiing weather, we were 
told. We watched some of the ex- 
perienced skiers practically fly 
downward over the slopes—and 
with what poise and grace. What 
a thrill! “Golly,” we thought, “will 
we ever reach that stage?” 


We sucked in a deep breath of 
the cold air, and with keen antici- 
pation started to climb our own 
slight slope. There was a very thin 
coat of ice on the untouched snow. 
We climbed about a foot and then, 
suddenly, started to slide back- 
wards. A chill struck us. We re- 
membered the tales we had heard 
about limbs being broken—even 
by the best of skiers. What if any- 
thing should happen! 


Then, being insurance conscious 
(darn it, even while you're out 
having fun), we thought of our 
accident and health policy and— 
it must be confessed—we experi- 
enced a positive glow of satisfac- 
tion. We gave ourself a mental 
pat-on-the-back. We were pre- 
pared. 


Not that we said, “What, ho. 
Now its all right if we do break 
an arm or a leg.” But we certainly 
felt relieved. The fear of being 
laid up for a while was, in itself, 
enough to give us the shivers; be- 
ing laid up with no money coming 
in to cover the bills—br-r-r! That 
prospect would really have been 
bleak and dreary. 


It’s funny, the things we do 
for “pleasure.” Wittingly, we take 
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By ao Siegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 














peaking 


chances which, from day to day, 
we would never dream of taking. 
And yet, it’s because we are doing 
something different, something 
that isn’t an ordinary part of our 
daily routine, that we enjoy our- 
selves. Otherwise, life would be 
very dull, indeed. 


What all this leads up to is the 
necessity for being practical. Let’s 
all of us have our fun, whether it 
be skiing, tobogganing, skating, or 
any other form of winter sport. 
But, for heaven’s sake—and this 
point must be impressed on your 
clients—let’s be smart about it. 
We can—all of us—have a lot 
more fun if we participate in our 
chosen sport with the knowledge 
that if an accident should occur— 
and there is no guarantee that it 
won’t—we are financially pro- 


Wormer 


tected. Because if we aren’t, that 
is really adding insult to injury. 


Anyway, as far as we were con- 
cerned, the day’s skiing ended 
with no mishaps. We experienced 
a few falls, but that, after all, was 
to be expected. (The first thing 
taught a beginner is how to fall 
correctly so that no bones will be 
broken.) We shall go skiing again 
very soon, and, as we glide swiftly 
down hill, we shall try to keep in 
mind the essential do’s and don'ts 
of skiing. Just in case we should— 
inadvertently—happen to _ break 
one of those rules and, at the same 
time, one of our fragile bones— 
well, there’s our good old accident 
and health policy. So that—like 
Pollyanna—we can say, “Oh, well, 
it could have been a lot worse.” 
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MRS. M. C. ROMILLY 


N the Spectator Endorsement Number, as part 

of an article entitled “The Gals Speak Up,” we 
quoted at length what Mrs. M. C. Romilly—for- 
merly jobs editor for Charm magazine—had to 
say about life insurance.. As those of our readers 
who read the article know, she had much to say 
that was both informative and interesting. Aware 
as we are that “repetition is boring,” we shall 
restrain ourselves and merely pick up one brief 
and important statement made by Mrs. Romilly. 

“Life insurance is the one secure investment 
which every girl can make. It is the one invest- 
ment that contains no headaches, and is easy 
enough for any girl to handle.” 

Referring to girls in business, Mrs. Romilly, 
who resigned a few months ago to become a full- 
time wife (her husband is M. C. Romilly, of Sturgis- 
Grant Productions, Inc.), brushes aside—with an 
expressively impatient wave of her hand—the 
notion that girls enter business because they have 
some vague idea of becoming important in the 
business world or because they hope, some day, 
to impress their family or friends with the fact 
that they hold an “executive” position. 

“Let’s be practical,” says Mrs. Romilly. “Girls 
go to work because it is necessary—financially— 
that they do so. After all, most young business 
gals are compelled to earn their own living.” And 
it is on that premise that Mrs. Romilly has based 
all her efforts to assist young Miss America. 

A native of Elgin, Ill, Mrs. Romilly, during her 
college days, did publicity and public relations 
work for many of the student offerings, writing 
“critiques” on many of them afterward. She has, 
however, earned her own living in a number of 
sharply different ways since she came to New 
York eight years ago. 

Mrs. Romilly was a concert pianist when the 
war broke out. She felt that—as good as music 
may be for the soul—piano playing was not going 
to help win the war nor was it going to help bring 
back her brother, who was in the service and had 
not been heard from for months. So, in 1941, she 
took a job with the Ford Instrument Company of 
New York City. Here she worked at the very in- 
tricate job of winding stators. (We might say of 
Mrs. Romilly’s abilities to use her hands, as well 
as her head, that though it normally takes six 
months before a girl is allowed to wind stators, 
she was on production within two weeks.) 

Winding stators meant the use of seven materials 
and six motors, a complex job indeed for a young 
lady whose use of her hands had, up until that 
time, consisted of running them over the keyboard 
of a piano. And, as though that weren’t a sudden 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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(N. B.—We have, heretofore, brought you mainly 
stories of women in the life insurance business. 
This is the story of a woman who, although not 
directly engaged in the industry itself, has— 
through a job in which she came into contact with, 
and advised, many a young gal—had ample oppor- 
tunity to note the value of, and has much to say 
that is good about, life insurance.) 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


HE only way that low rent hous- 

ing can be provided in the face 
of present high construction costs 
is by means of some form of sub- 
stantial subsidy from local, State 
or Federal government, Carroll M. 
Shanks, president of The Pruden- 
tial, declared recently. Mr. Shanks 
issued the statement in response to 
inquiries from the press concern- 
ing The Prudential’s views on low 
rental housing. 

“The shortage of housing that 
will rent for $12 to $15 per room 
per month is a serious national 
problem,” he said, “and one to 
which Prudential has given long 
and careful study. In the early 
1930s, we were one of the insurance 
companies which pioneered in the 
building and operation of large 
scale, low rental housing projects. 
We had hoped to continue this pro- 
gram after the war. There is, how- 
ever, no financial miracle by which 
an insurance company, or any other 
private investor, can provide hous- 
ing at rentals below those necessary 
to return the cost of construction 
over a reasonable number of years.” 

Mr. Shanks pointed out that the 
1948 construction dollar will buy 
only 46 cents worth of housing as 
compared to 1939. “In other words,” 
he said, “a housing project that cost 
$1,000,000 in 1939, will cost more 
than $2,000,000 today.” Costs of 
maintenance and operation have 
shown similar increases. Fuel oil, 
for instance, has increased in cost 
by 100 to 177 per cent, and coal by 
60 to 85 per cent. In addition, the 
private or institutional builder has 
to pay taxes, which in the case of 
one of the Prudential’s low rental 
apartments, amounts to nearly one- 
third of the gross rental income. 
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“The simple fact is that housing 
at 1939 rentals cannot be built and 
operated at 1948 construction costs 
by private enterprise. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of an in- 
surance company, which is invest- 
ing funds of its policyholders. In 
any investment we make, we are 
duty bound to seek safety and a 
return sufficient to meet our life 
insurance contracts. The question 
which we have had to ask ourselves 
is: ‘Shall we hazard the life sav- 
ings of our 26 million policyholders 
by putting them in rental enter- 
prises which we know cannot pay if 
constructed under existing condi- 


“RR 


CARROLL 
M. 
SHANKS 


tions?’ Obviously, the only ansy 
is, ‘No.’ 

“The same answer must be giyy 
to proposals that life insuray 
funds be invested in housing logy 
at interest rates that are ina 
quate. Investments of this kind, jj 
made on any large scale, woi 
mean simply that the life insurang 
contracts of millions of thrifty i 
dividuals would be _ jeopardinj 
without solving the basic probley 

“Under present conditions,” \ 
Stanks concluded, “‘we believe thy 
Prudential can make its most effe. 
tive contribution to the nation 
housing problem by mortgage len. 
ing, particularly to small hom 
builders and owners, veterans, anj 
farmers.” 


Pennsylvania Paves Way 


As the experts predict a drop @ 
10 per cent in residential housing 
throughout the nation for 1949, » 
litical figures in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania are studying the 
possibility of extending financial 
and investment guarantees to in- 
surance companies to induce them 
to enter the low-cost housing fieli.f 
Governor Duff, according to late 
news from Harrisburg, has ordered 
the State Attorney General to stud 
the problem, set up a plan and have 
legislation drafted for submission 

Pennsylvania, in greasing the 
ways for such an insurance con: 
pany building program, would & 
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acting about ten years behind simi- 
lar programs followed by New York 
Insurance companies in their build- 
ing of multiple unit apartment 
houses in mid-town Manhattan. The 
chief reason for this venture by 
the companies in New York a dec- 
ade ago was that of investing por- 
tions of their reserves in ventures 
which would pay a higher rate of 


return on their money than would 


have been possible through the nor- 
mal investment in stocks and bonds 
with interest and yield rates net- 
ting between 2's and 3% per cent. 

Though 1947 witnessed the pass- 
ing of legislation in Pennsylvania to 
permit insurance companies to en- 
gage in low-rental housing projects, 
to date not a single company has 
taken advantage of it. It may well 
be that the insurance companies 
are awaiting a dip in the business 
cycle to start the acquisition of 
property, materials and labor at 
more advantageous prices before 
attempting to build and rent on 
favorable terms. 

One of the conditions under which 
such a housing plan would become 
operative is that the State would 
control the rents charged. It is 
claimed by the Commonwealth that 
this would provide a fair rate of 
return to the insurance companies, 
would assure the rentor of a fair 
rental and, during a business slump, 
the insurance companies would have 
the advantage of the Commonwealth 
making up the difference between 





what the tenants actually pay for 
rent and the amounts called for in 
the lease. 

With a budget limited by the 
yield from the sale of gasoline, 
taxes on business, liquor taxes and 
the like, any direct subsidy would 
have to come from an increase in 
one or all of these taxes. At pres- 
ent there is a move on foot to in- 
crease the gasoline taxes in order 
to provide more revenue to com- 
plete major road building programs. 
Other increases will be necessary 
to carry hospital and institutional 
building programs to completion. 
Therefore the “liberal” ideas of 
Governor Duff may run into a storm 
of opposition from hard headed leg- 
islators who will ask “where is the 
money to come from?”, and, sec- 
ondly, there are still plenty of 
Republicans around in this State 
who will plant “booby traps” un- 
der any proposal to subsidize in- 
dustry no matter how worthy or 
necessary the cause. 

Past experience in the Philadel- 
phia area has been that several in- 
surance companies had property 
lined up ready to acquire, but failed 
to go through with the idea be- 
cause, under the existing regula- 
tions and laws, they failed to see 
how they could realize a fair return 
on their invested capital. There- 
fore, it would seem that any step 
by the Legislature in the future 
would be that of liberalizing exist- 
ing restrictions and limitations. 





LAA Research Findings 


The findings of two special re- 
search projects sponsored by the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion have been announced by A. H. 
Thiemann, assistant secretary of 
the New York Life, New York City, 
who served as chairman of the re- 
search projects committee of the 
LAA in 1948. 

A special report on “Improving 
Company Correspondence,” com- 
pleted recently, has been sent to all 
members. This marks the twelfth 
in the series of research project 
reports inaugurated by the LAA in 
1945. Distribution of the reports 
is restricted to members of the as- 
sociation. 

Prepared by Hess T. Sears, assis- 
tant secretary of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, the report contains much 
helpful information on one of the 
top public relations problems of the 
insurance industry and summarizes 
the correspondence improvement ac- 
tivities of 100 life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. 

The report reveals that while only 
20 of the 100 companies have a for- 
mal and continuing program de- 
signed to improve company corre- 
spondence, approximately a dozen 
other companies have had programs 
in the past and 42 provide some oc- 
casional means of improving corre- 
spondence. A number of companies 
reported that they are now setting 
up some kind of definite program— 
and most companies admitted the 
need for a program. 

The introduction of courses and 
guide letters to plan and produce 


eal 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 


Robert Watkinson Hunting- 
ton, chairman of the board, of 
Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, died on January 22 at his 
home in Hartford. 

Mr. Huntington joined the 
Connecticut General in Novem- 
ber, 1889. He was appointed 
actuary for the company in 
1893 and secretary in 1899. He 
was also elected a director of 
the company in 1899. At the 
death of President Thomas W. 
Russell in 1901, Mr. Huntington 
was elected president, and 
served in that capacity until 
1936, at which time he became 
chairman of the board of 
directors. 
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LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 


Investments 


made by the life insurance companies of the country 


during the first eleven months of 1948 and holdings at the end of 
November are reported by the Institute of Life Insurance as follows: 


Nov. 

1948 
U. S. Government Securities $17 
Railroad Bonds (U.S.) gine 19 
Public Utility Bonds (U.S.) ‘ 181 
Industrial & Mise. Bonds (U.S.). 161 
BS 8 Ul ea —_ 4 
State, County, Munic. Bonds (U.S.) 28 
All Foreign Securities ....... ‘ 
World Bank Bonds .......... . 
Farm Mortgages ....... sen 21 
F.H.A. Mortgages .. ‘ 118 
Vet. Administration Mortgages 23 
Other MOrtGaBes ...ccccccccccees 138 

Total Securities and Mortgages $718 

Farm Real Estate 
Other Real Fstate« ‘ 17 
Policy Loans .... . 38 


simple and effective letters are re- 
ported, as well as a general speed- 
ing up in the acknowledgment of 
letters. The establishment of time 
controls on company correspondence 
and the centralized handling of let- 
ters which contain involved ques- 
tions cutting across departmental 
lines were among the suggestions 
contained in the report. Details on 
the procedures in three separate 
companies are given in full in the 
report. 

Another research project, pre- 
pared by R. A. Cooper and Ed Mor- 
ton, of the North American Life, 
Toronto, covered “Local Advertis- 
ing by Agents,” and was based on 
the practices and experience of 166 
life insurance companies. 

The survey revealed that most 
companies are willing to assist ad- 
vertising-minded agents to conduct 
local campaigns; that some compa- 
nies share in the costs and that lo- 
cal newspapers are the primary 
medium. Approximately half of the 
95 companies which assist in the 
agents’ local advertising supply a 
series of standard advertisements, 
mostly in the form of mat service. 
The advertisements are evenly di- 
vided between general sales themes 
and prestige building for the agent. 
Radio advertising also is covered 
in the report, 14 companies report- 
ing that they supply spot an- 
nouncements to interested agents. 

In addition to Mr. Thiemann, 
members of the Research Projects 
Committee include Ed Morton, 
North American Life; R. William 
Archer, Southwestern Life; Arthur 
F. Sisson, State Mutual; W. S. 
Weier, Prudential; C. C. Robinson, 
Guardian Life and Edwin P. Lead- 
er, Bankers Life of Iowa. 
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Acquired - —-—Holdings-——, 

Nov 11 Mos. 11 Mos. Nov. 30 Nov. 30 
(000,C00 Omitted) 

1947 1948 1947 1943 1947 

$82 $1,674 $1, 311 $16,947 $20,305 

11 217 19 2,927 2,794 

200 1,66. 1,749 8,242 6,636 

148 2 "287 1,471 6,782 4,309 

18 174 284 1,460 1,369 

7 293 4 S41 618 

16 265 214 1,898 1,739 

2 10 42 D4 39 

15 26 214 974 835 

1 1,059 384 2,270 1,361 

4 S77 509 1,202 736 

130 1,368 1,299 6,181 $13 

$72 $9,664 $7,72 $19,778 $46,244 

1 60 S1 

18 23% 72 73 738 

0 37 300 > 046 1.913 


Regional Investment Analysis 

Life insurance investments in the 
West South Central States, compris- 
ing Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana, have increased in recent 
years at a greater rate than those 
in any other section of the country, 
a regional analysis made by the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America shows. The analysis cov- 
ers the investments of companies 
representing 89 per cent of the as- 
sets of the business at the start of 
last year. 

In the analysis, U. S. Government 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 


BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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Regional Distribution Jan. 1, 1948 of Investments of 

Life Companies with 89% of total assets of business, 

related to reserves in each area back of policies 
owned in those regions 


MOO | 


securities are allocated to each are, 
according to population, railrog 
securities according to area Mileag 
covered by the specific issues ay 
the utility and other corporate ». 
curities according to location of th 
properties securing the investment; 

Total investments of these com. 
panies in the West South Centrg 
States on January 1, 1948, wey, 
$3,788,745,000. These investment 
were two and one-half times the re. 
serves back of the policies owne; 
in these companies by residents 0; 
the four states of that area. The 
were 12 per cent more than ha; 
been invested in that area the pre. 
vious year and were up 165 per cep; 
in 10 years. The ten year invest. 
ment increase was $2,359,240,000 
The changes included $449,186,00 
in increased mortgage holdings, an. 
other $449,376,000 in increased pub. 
lic utility security holdings, $346. 
265,000 in increased holdings 0 
industrial and miscellaneous securi- 
ties, and $1,334,252,000 in increased 
U. S. Government securities apply. 
ing to the people of that area. 

Although the West South Central 
States showed the greatest percent- 
age increase, the largest rise in ae- 
tual dollar investment during the 
year ended Jan. 1, 1948, was in the 


Middle Atlantic States of New 
York, New Jerseey and Pennsy’- 
vania. The investments in these 
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three states of the companies sur- 
veyed were $10,594,972,000 at the 
start of 1948, up $673,572,000 over 
the previous year. The increase dur- 
ing the previous 10 years was $3,- 
916,296,000. These increase figures 
reflect the greater reserves back of 
the policies owned in the Middle 
Atlantic States, the association 
points out. Actually, the ratio of life 
insurance investments in this area 
to policy reserves in the area is 
next to the lowest in the country 
and declined over the 10 years from 
87.4 per cent at the start of 1938 
to 78.6 per cent in 1948. 


Loan Ratio Low 


While the call by policyholders 
for new life insurance policy loans 
increased materially during 1948, 
the ratio of loans outstanding at 
year end to total policy reserves in 
all 549 United States life companies 
remained about the same as in 1947, 
the lowest since the turn of the 
century. 

At the close of last year, the total 
of these emergency life insurance 
policy loans outstanding in all 
United States companies was $2,- 
075,000,000, an increase of only 
$138,000,000 although new policy 
loans made during 1948 were $420,- 
000,000. The year-end total out- 
standing is $1,731,000,000 or 45 per 
cent less than the all-time peak in 
1932, when the total was $3,806,- 
000,000. In 1932, they represented 
21 per cent of the reserves at the 
end of the year, while the 1948 
loans represent just over 4 per cent 
of the reserves. 


“Recruiting Career Men” 


“When a manager engages in re- 
cruiting efforts continuously and 
intelligently, recruiting becomes a 
process, a part of the job and ceases 
to be a difficult and almost insur- 
mountable problem.” This concept 
is the basis for a new publication 
of the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation entitled “Recruiting Career 
Men.” 

In recognition of the fact that 
today’s manpower squeeze demands 
a revaluation of all recruiting meth- 
ods, a general sharpening up of 
tools, this book describes in detail 
the latest techniques which enable 
the manager to find the type of man 
he seeks. 

“Recruiting Career Men” sets up 
rules for planning objectives in a 
recruiting campaign. A sound and 
Practical prospecting program also 
is developed, giving managers a 





?M THAT MAN’S 
SATISFIED POLICY - 
OWNER! | | 
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Yes ...1 like to do business with my Pacific Mutual Man. 
He knows his business . . . and he makes it his business to 
know my needs. I like to do business with his company 
... that 80-year-long history of Pacific Mutual service in- 
spires my confidence. And, above all, I like the absolute 
completeness of my Pacific Mutual protection. It takes 
care of all my needs (and my family’s needs, too) . . . for 
Life Insurance, for income protection in time of sickness 
or accident . . . and, of course, it takes care of my retire- 
ment financing. So, you see, my Pacific Mutual Man quali- 


fies on all counts as a real friend. 


80 yeas ) of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 


Life Insurance 

Accident & Sickness 
Annuities 

Complete Group Service 
and, VERY important, 
THE NEW & UNUSUAL 
SAVINGS PLAN 

(a complete package of 
economic security ) 





Fite 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 
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Edison Introduces 
Disc ‘V oicewriter’ 

A new disc dictating machine 
has been introduced by Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, New 
Jersey. Known as the Disc Edi- 
son Voicewriter, it uses a seven- 
inch vinylite plastic disc which 
records 30 minutes of dictation. 

Two advantages claimed for the 
new machine are maximum con- 
venience and clear reproduction. 
To put a disc on, it is necessary 
only to flip open the cover, slip 
in the disc, and close the cover, 
illustrated here. This opera- 
tion can be accomplished with one 
hand since the record is auto- 
matically positioned. 

Because the disc is enclosed and 
out of sight in the dictating posi- 
tion, a blinking light protects 


as 


against talking without the disc 
place. 


being in The flash also 





warns if the cover is not down 
completely, or if the instrument 
is not set for dictation. 

The transcriber is called the 
Disc Edison Secretarial Instru- 
ment. It reproduces the voice elec- 
tronically under a variable speed 
control and instantaneous start 
and stop. 

The conventional wax cylinders 
are estimated to cost le for 10 to 
12 minutes of dictating time. The 
disc for the Voicewriter can be 
erased through a special service 
offered to users. When used in 
that manner; cost of discs will 
come to about 1c for 5-6 minutes 
of dictating time. 

The disc is mailable—for 3¢. 
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wealth of ideas on the sources of 
successful agents. In addition, the 
book considers the recruiting efforts 
of the manager’s organization in 
the light of present-day conditions 
when the ceiling for manpower is 
uncomfortably close. 

“Recruiting Career Men” was 
written by Thomas Irvine and Brice 
McEuen, both consultants in the 
company relations division of the 
AMA, with the advice of other 
members of the division. It was 
distributed to member companies 
and representatives with the De- 
cember issue of Manager’s Hand- 
book, a regular monthly publication 
of the association. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in December showed 
an increase of 2 per cent over pur- 
chases in the corresponding month 
of the previous year and were 14 
per cent over the aggregate report- 
ed for December in 1946, according 
to the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of Hartford. 
Total purchases in December were 
$2,242,407,000 compared with $2,- 
200,195,000 in December, 1947 and 
$1,962,873,000 in December, 1946. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in December were $1,317,968,- 
000, 11 per cent less than in De- 
cember a year ago, but 10 per cent 
over the total in December, 1946. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in December amounted to 
$300,885,000, an increase of 5 per 
cent over the corresponding month 
of 1947 and 4 per cent over Decem- 
ber, 1946. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $623,554,000 in December, an 
increase of 43 per cent over Decem- 
ber a year ago and 31 per cent over 
the figure for December, 1946. 
These purchases represent new 
groups set up and do not include 
additions of insured personnel un- 


December Purchases 


Change 
1947 1948 1948 from 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary . $1,478,120 $1,317,968 —11% 
Group .... 35,592 623,554 +-43% 
Industrial 287,203 300,885 + 5% 
Total ... $2,200,915 $2,242,407 + 2% 
Year’s Purchases* 
Change 
1947 1948 1948 from 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
RE © ov idence eaweuendssadeedceasiente $15,300,000 $15,050,000 —2% 
Group . 3,200,000 3,400,000 L6% 
Industrial 4,500,000 4,400,000 —-2% 
DEE chrbbdiedh deed Rees oheles 4ce ween $23,000,000 $22,850,000 —1% 


*Including year-end adjustment. 





der group insurance contracts 4 
ready in force. 

For the full year 1948, total lj, 
insurance purchases were less tha 
1 per cent below the 1947 reco 
total. The 1948 purchases were $2). 
850,000,000, compared with $23. 
000,000,000 in 1947. Purchases 
ordinary life insurance accounte 
for $15,050,000,000 of the 194 
aggregate, compared with $15,309.) 
000,000 in 1947. Industrial lig 
insurance purchases represente( 
$4,400,000,000 of the 1948 total 
compared with $4,500,000,000 jy 
1947, while group life insurance pur. 
chases amounted to $3,400,000,000 
an increase from $3,200,000,000 jp 
1947. The yearly totals includ 
year-end adjustments and, there} 
fore, do not correspond with thf 
aggregate of the monthly figures a: 
released by the association. 

Monthly purchases of life insur. 
ance for December and the year 
1948, compared with 1947, were 









reported by the association a: 
shown below. 
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ITHIN the past few years, 
life insurance companies of 
the South and Southwest 


have joined the “own-your-own- 
home-office” parade .. . in rapid- 
ly-increasing numbers. Often, the 


idea has begun with either indi- 
vidual or sectional pride, or both. 
Mostly it has “come out in the 
wash” as a hard-headed business 
proposal . . . the kind of proposal 
which gives the individual com- 
pany justification for a named 
home-office which will produce a 
decent revenue — via occupation, 
taxes, or both. 

The trend is not confined to any 
given State or, even, to any given 
area. It is more noticeable in 
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Texas than elsewhere, perhaps, but 
that is merely because over one- 
gfth of all the legal reserve life in- 
wrance company home-offices of 
the nation are domiciled in the 
Lone Star State. Naturally, the 
younger companies there vie with 
each other for the privilege of 
having a home-office building which 
will bear their names. 

Whether you concede that the 
idea of a life insurance company 
(especially, a young one) having 
its own home-office is a good one, 
or not, you must admit (if you 
know anything about the area) 
that what the life insurance com- 
panies of the South and South- 
west are doing in this regard is a 
long way from the foolhardy non- 


many home offices of the country 
within the past 40 years. 

Time was when one dominant 
executive built a single company 
into life-insurance-in-force brack- 
ets. Then, still holding so many 
reins that a clerk could not buy a 
pencil without his personal say-so, 
he decided that his brain-child (the 
particular company) needed. the 
kind of “home” that would be a 
credit to him—and, perhaps, to his 
immediate clique. Usually, money 
was “poured” into his building. 
Usually, it was erected with no 
other thought than to be a credit 
to the community, a monument to 
company pride and something of a 
mausoleum, commemorative of the 
individual executive. These abor- 
tive structures still dot the land- 
scape of the life insurance business 
in the United States. Most of those 
which come within the purview of 
such criticism cannot be used for 
anything except (a) the home 
office of a life insurance company 
(b) a State, city or Federal insti- 
tution. For the primary purpose 
they are or course, financially use- 
less now—after the economic “re- 
adjustments” of the past 15 years. 
For the secondary purpose, they 
are about as useful as the Schwab 
Mansion on Riverside Drive in 
New York City—which now has 
been torn down to make way for a 
modern, and much-needed, apart- 
ment building. 

Luckily, the new executives (and 
the older, but new-thinking execu- 
tives) of the South and Southwest 
do not propose to fall into the 
building errors of the “Great 
Individualists” of the forgotten 


East and the scarcely-remembered 
Such new 
as are going up, 


Midwest. 
buildings, 


home-office 
are 


structures which are not neces- 
sarily occupied entirely by the life 
insurance companies that built 
them. On the contrary, you will 
find that most of these home-office 
structures are put up on a general 
office-rental basis. Possibly, the 
parent company occupies three or 
four floors. Maybe not. In any 
event, the owning company has 
taken a long look into the future 
and has calculated the possibility 
that one day it might have to sell. 
And it wants every possible sales 
advantage in that possible future. 






It does not want, now, the kind of 
building that is “very impressive,” 
but would not be worth two cents 
ten years hence. 

That is, perhaps, why the life in- 
surance companies of the South 
and Southwest will ultimately give 
the historical background of the 
Eastern companies a new kind of 
commercial target to shoot at— 
home-office buildings that can be 
fitted into any portion of the over- 
all economic scheme of the future. 

However, Southern, Southwest- 
ern and Pacific Coast life insurance 





SUMMARY _. 
62nd ANNUAL REPORT 
1948 


INSURANCE IN FORCE ... 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE ......... 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 


INCOME 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
AND SURPLUS 


1948 


aware a unete iene $1,143,694,677 


158,266,449 


366,813,039 


67,167,808 


20,716,946 | 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $382,373,631 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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chairman of the board; President James A. McLain; 


alc’ Ae PF. 
» Guardian Life Field Advisory Board 
Members of the Field Advisory Board of the Guardian Life of 
America, recently met at the company’s home office in New York City. 
Pictured above left to right, are: Guardian Managers T. J. Miles, 


Tampa, Florida; J. T. Peterson, CLU, St. Louis; J. E. Bragg, CLU, 
New York City; W. R. Wilkinson, Syracuse; E. N. Oistad, St. Paul, 





Managers 


Harry Ross, Jr., Boston, and Jack Warshauer, Brooklyn. 


executives admit this: The leader 
in this whole movement was the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, where the implications and 
the implementations were evalu- 
ated and acted upon more than a 
decade ago. Gerard Nollen, now 
chairman, then president of Bank- 
ers Life, President E. M. McCon- 
ney and their capable associates 
and far-sighted supporters were 
the men who seized on the idea 
and showed how it could be done. 
The South, Southwest and Pacific 
Coast companies, apparently have 
been quick—and smart—to follow 
their fine leadership. 


Producers Benefit 
Plans Stock Company 


The Producers Benefit Insurance 
Company of Mesa, Arizona, (now a 
benefit association) is pointing op- 
erations in the direction of forma- 
tion of a legal reserve stock life 
insurance company. The benefit 
association will remain intact and 
the stock company will be a 
separate organization. when moves 
to that end are finally completed. 
No details of the stock company 
are yet available and it may still 
be some time before the idea is 
consummated. 

The Producers Benefit at present 
is licensed in Arizona only. but will 
soon apply for entry into Utah and 
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Nevada. The organization already 
has about 120 agents in its home 
State and writes various forms of 
life and family group life insur- 
ance. Maximum retention now is 
$2,000 on an individual. 

The association this summer 
moved into its own new one-story 
home office building which is 
modern, air-conditioned and has 
about 1,800 square feet of space. 
It is located at 26 West First 
Avenue in Mesa. 

Officers of the Producers Benefit 
are Richard G. Johnson, president; 
Wendel A. Davis, first vice-presi- 
dent; John J. Rhodes, second 
vice-president; George R. Heeder, 
secretary; and Ernest A. Rich- 
ards, treasurer. Business develop- 
ment is in charge of James E. 
MecNelis, with the title of field 
supervisor. 


United Fidelity Absorbs 
State Life of Texas 


The United Fidelitv Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas has re- 
insured all of the business of the 
State Life Insurance Company of 
Texas (also with its home office in 
Dallas) as of December 31, 1948. 

The deal involved paying off 
stockholders of the State Life and 
the liquidation of all their in- 
terests. Furthermore, the remain- 
ing assets of State Life will be 





added to those of United Fideljt, 
Life and will appear in the yea. 
end statement of the latter. Bug. 
ness in force of the State Life 
amounting to about $5,500,009 
goes to United Fidelity Life. 

No industrial business was q 
the books of State Life of Texa; 
but there was considerable inter. 
mediate business. This was }p. 
cause the company itself (State 
Life of Texas, that is) had bee 
formed about mid-Summer of 1947 
by interests connected with United 
Fidelity Life and based on inter. 
mediate business of United Fide. 
ity Life which was, at the outset, 
conveyed to State Life of Texas. 

In the interim, a good portion of 
ordinary life was written by State 
Life of Texas—bringing the total 
in force to about $5,500,000 and 
jumping assets to around $500,000. 
Initial capital and surplus of State 
Life of Texas were, respectively, 
around $150,000 for the former 
and some $75,000 for the latter. 

Active head of State Life of 
Texas was Vice-President Hilton 
Painter, who now joins United 
Fidelity Life, of which W. H. 
Painter is secretary-treasurer and 
Verne Singleton is production vice- 
president. 

The continued illness of D. 
Easley Waggoner, titular head of 
United Fidelity Life, may or may 
not have had something to do with 
the two-company deal. Mr. Wag- 
goner suffered a_ stroke many 
months ago. Although his phys 
ical condition has improved, ac- 
cording to all reports, he is still far 
from able to take active part in the 
affairs of the company. Mean- 
while, the United Fidelity, which 
has its home office in the Texas & 
Pacific Building in Dallas, is forg- 
ing ahead and may soon build up 
the kind of home-office organiza- 
tion which will permit it to take 
its rightful place in the rising sun 
of the whole Southwest. Present 
company thinking—according to 4 
Spectator reporter, who visited the 
home office within recent weeks— 
is all in that direction. 
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NYTIME anyone comes ott 
with a plan, which simplifies 
the presentation of life insurance 
to the general public, we think the 
matter should be played up. No 
matter how good your agent may 
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be, once he starts unfolding reams 
and reams of papers and forms be- 
fore his prospective client he is 
hound to befuddle the customer. 

We don’t know if this is a fair 
comparison or not; but the Cana- 
dian government for many years 
has been working on a simplified in- 
come tax form. For those whose 
income is less than $3,000 such a 
form has finally been devised. It is 
on one sheet of paper; can be filled 
with ease in less than 20 minutes. 

Cannot a similar movement be- 
gin with life insurance policies? 
Those forms, which agents must 
complete, can not they be abbrevi- 
ated in such a way that, once a cus- 
tomer has been sold, he does not 
have to go through the agony of too 
many questions and answers? We 
believe that, if someone ever tackled 
the job, he could cut the wordage 
of the standard life contract in 
half. And don’t tell us it can’t be 
done. 

We once worked for a man whom 
we, and many others, believe to be 
the smartest newspaperman in 
Canada. He told his reporters time 
and time again, when stressing 
brevity, that there hasn’t been an 
article or story yet written that 
cannot be reduced in wordage. 

All this is but a preamble to 
something that has just taken place 
in Canada. The North American 
Life has a new medical application 
form which is the result of ex- 





E. G. Bauman, a member of 
the securities department of the 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, 
since 1935 has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany. 


tensive research and planning on 
the part of the medical referees 
and the underwriting department 
of the company. 

The major reason for the re- 
vision was to reduce the time re- 
quired for the examiner to com- 
plete his part of the application. 
This has been accomplished by 
eliminating a great deal of the 
reading time and paper work, while 
at the same time maintaining the 
effectiveness of the examination. 

The forms, discarded by the 
company, contained about 1400 
words in Part Il—and the medi- 
cal examiner’s report, together. 
That number is considered to be 


about 35 per cent less than the 
average. The figure for the new 
forms is 761 words. 

In order to do this it was neces- 
sary to adopt an entirely new prin- 
ciple. In the new forms,.the medi- 
cal examiner signs as a party to the 
completion of the application, stat- 
ing that the full import of all medi- 
cal terms used had been explained, 
where necessary, and had been un- 
derstood by the applicant. 

We hope this may be the be- 
ginning of a general trend to 
shorten, as much as possible, all 
types of interviews between rep- 
resentatives of life companies and 
policyholders. 


prepared! 


In the last three years 41] 


on-the-ground Occidental Field 


Training schools have prepared 


947 field men and women to 


appraise the financial problems of 
buyers and to solve those 


problems with Occidental’s complete 
Life and A & S policy line. 


occidental life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


"We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 
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E. M. McConney Heads Society of Actuaries 


Edmund M. McConney, of Des Moines, accepts the gavel as first 
president of the newly-formed Society of Actuaries. Left to right above 
are: J. Gordon Beatty, Toronto, chief actuary, Canada Life, and cur- 
rently president, American Institute of Actuaries; Reinhard A. Hohaus, 
New York, actuary, Metropolitan Life, and chairman of the special incor- 
porating committee which carried through the details of establishing the 
new Society; Mr. McConney, president of the Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
and newly-elected president of the Society of Actuaries; and H. R. 
Bassford, New York, vice-president and chief actuary, Metropolitan Life, 
and currently president of the Actuarial Society of America. 


SOCIETY OF ACTUARIES 
(Continued from page 14) 


ford; George W. Bourke, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director, Sun 
Life of Canada, Montreal; Victor 
E. Henningsen, comptroller, North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Reinhard A. Hohaus, actuary, 
Metropolitan Life, New York City; 
Walter O. Menge, vice-president, 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; and Charles A. Taylor, execu- 
tive vice-president, Life of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. Serving until 
1951 are: John D. Buchanan, assis- 
tant general manager and chief 
actuary, London Life, London, On- 
tario; Richard C. Guest, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, State Mutual 
Life, Worcester, Mass.; James E. 
Hoskins, actuary, Travelers, Hart- 
ford; Valentine Howell, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Prudential, 
Newark; Wilmer A. Jenkins, vice- 
president and actuary, Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association, 
New York City; and Edward W. 
Marshall, vice-president and actu- 
ary, Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia. 

Serving until 1950 are: James R. 
Herman, secretary, Metropolitan 
Life, New York City; M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president, Provident Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia; Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, consulting actuary, New York 
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City; Wendell A. Milliman, consult- 
ing actuary, Seattle, Wash.; Ray D. 
Murphy, vice-president and actuary, 
Equitable Life, New York City; and 
John G. Parker, president and man- 
aging director, Imperial Life, To- 
ronto. 

H. R. Bassford of New York City, 
vice-president and chief actuary, 
Metropolitan Life, who is at present 
the president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, and J. Gordon 
Beatty, chief actuary, Canada Life, 
Toronto, who is the president of 
the American Institute of Actuar- 
ies, will be ex-officio members of 
the board of governors through the 
annual meeting in 1951. 

The new board of governors held 
its first meeting immediately fol- 
lowing the organization meeting. 

Merger of the two present organ- 
izations will aid the actuaries of 
the United States and Canada to 
fulfill their greater responsibilities 
which have developed over the years 
and will eliminate the duplication of 
activities resulting from the exten- 
sive overlapping of memberships in 
the two groups. The Actuarial So- 
ciety is the older of the two, being 
founded in 1889 at the Astor House 
in New York, with 27 actuaries then 
constituting the membership; the 
American Institute was founded in 
1909 in Chicago, chiefly for the pur- 


pose of giving the mid-western apg 
western companies an opportunity 
for this actuarial cooperation and 
exchange of ideas. Since the, 
membership in the two organiza. 
tions has become largely over. 
lapping. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
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AMA—George Dunbar, presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, ap- | 
nounces the appointment of 18/ 
committee chairmen of the asgo- 
ciation for 1949. 

Association committees have 
gained a well-earned reputation 
as “working committees” because 
of the wide range of contributions 
they have made to the field of life 
marketing and agency manage- 
ment. The work of all committees 
is coordinated as association head- 
quarters by Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, associate managing director 
and director of institutional rela- 
tions. 

President Dunbar’s appoint- 
ments follow: 

Accident and Health—John W. 
Sayler, vice-president, Business 
Men’s Assurance of America. 

Advisory Committee on Agency 
Management Training—chairman 
of association representatives, J. 
Harry Wood, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Paul Revere Life. 





Agency Costs — W. Rankin 
Furey, vice-president, Berkshire 
Life. 

Annual Meeting— Robert B. 
Coolidge, vice-president, Aetna. 

Audit—Raymond W. Simpkin, 
agency comptroller, Connecticut 
Mutual. 


Canadian Companies—J. A. Mec- 
Allister, assistant general man- 





ager, Sun Life of Canada. 

Compensation—F. Hobert Havi- 
land, vice-president, Connecticut 
General. 

Cooperation With Other Organ- 
izations—Charles H. Heyl, agency 
vice-president, Bankers Life of 
Nebraska. 

Education and Training—Ray 
E. Fuller, agency vice-president, 
Equitable Life of lowa. 

Field Personnel — Calvin L 
Pontius, vice-president, Fidelity 
Mutual. 

Finance—Dudley Dowell, vice 
president, New York Life. 

Life Underwriter Traini ng 
Council—chairman of association 
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Plan Insurance Inquiry 


The chairmen of the U. S. 
Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees proposed on Jan. 27 
a joint investigation to deter- 
mine whether life insurance 
companies are violating Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws. 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that 
insurance companies are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce if 
their business is transacted 
across state lines. 

Senator Pat McCarran, Dem- 
ocrat, of Nevada, chairman of 
the Senate committee, and Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler, 
Democrat, of New York, of the 
House committee, said they 
would introduce resolutions au- 
thorizing the inquiry They 
said the investigation also 
would determine the effect of 
state anti-trust laws. 


OMNIA A LUAU 


representatives, Vincent B. Coffin, 


vice-president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 
Membership—Sam E. Miles, 


vice-president, Provident Life and 
Accident. 

Nominating—Wendell F. Han- 
selman, vice-president, Union Cen- 
tral Life. 

Public Information — D. Bobb 
Slattery, vice-president, National 
Life of Vermont. 

Quality Business — Grant L. 
Hill, vice-president, Northwestern 
Mutual, chairman; C. C. Johnson, 
conservation supervisor, London 
Life, and L. J. Doolin, associate 
manager of agencies, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, vice-chairmen. 

Relations with Universities— 
Sayre MacLeod, vice-president, 
Prudential, chairman; H. G. Ke- 
nagy, vice-president, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, vice-chairman. 

Research Advisory—Roger Hull, 
vice-president, Mutual Life of 
New York. 

Two other association commit- 
tees will continue under their 
present chairmen until spring. 
They are the Committee for Com- 
panies Having Under $150,000,000 
Ordinary Insurance in Force, with 
H. S. McConachie, vice-president, 
American Mutual Life, chairman, 
and the Committee for Combina- 
tion Companies, of which Guil- 
ford Dudley, Jr., vice-president, 
Life and Casualty of Tennessee, 
is chairman. 


LAA — The annual Eastern 
Roundtable of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers’ Association will be 
held March 17 and 18 in the Hen- 
drik Hudson Room of the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City, it is 
announced by William S. Weier, 
CLU, assistant director of adver- 
tising and publications, Pruden- 
tial, who is general chairman for 
the Roundtable meeting. 

Registration will open at 10 
a.m. March 17 and will be fol- 
lowed by luncheon, a general ses- 
sion with public relations and ad- 


vertising experts from outside the 
life insurance industry as speak- 
ers and the LAA President’s Re- 
ception. On Friday morning, 
March 18, there will be three 
Roundtable discussion sessions 
on the life advertisers’ part in re- 
cruiting, prospecting and selling. 

The Roundtable will conclude 
with a “candid microphone” ses- 
sion Friday afternoon, during 
which members will ask questions 
from the floor to be answered by 
several recognized leaders in the 
field of life insurance advertising. 
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direct mail advertising.” 


INCORPORATED 1851 





"There's LIFE iz te BERKSHIRE!” 


“Yes, Sir! The Berkshire is right on the 
ball with practical sales helps for the men in the 
field. Take, for example, this new streamlined direct 
mail plan. It’s tops for opening doors to live leads 
and paving the way to receptive sales interviews with 
interested prospects. The plan pulls 16% replies...an 
excellent return, the experts say, for life insurance 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


If you are a full time Agent of any company 


we solicit your surplus business only. 
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LAA Southern Round Table 


W. R. (Dick) Goode, advertising 
manager, Provident Life and Ac- 
cident, has been named chairman 
of the arrangements committee 
for the 20th anniversary meeting 
of the Southern Round Table of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association in Chattanooga May 
8-10. 

Hal R. Marsh, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies of Jefferson 
Standard Life, Southern Round 
Table chairman, announced the 
appointment of Mr. Goods and two 
other committee members: David 
Johnson, vice-president, Interstate 
Life, and Whitlow Wallace, as- 
sistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, Volunteer State Life. 

Bart Leiper, one of the group 
which founded the Southern 
Round Table at the old Signal 
Mountain Inn near Chattanooga a 
score of years ago, will be honor- 
ary chairman of the meeting. Mr. 
Leiper formerly was advertising 
manager for Pilot Life and later 
for Provident Life & Accident. 
He is now executive director of 
Chattanooga, Incorporated, a civic 
promotion organization. 

Round Table sessions will be at 
the Read House. The arrange- 
ments committee plans to devote 
one afternoon of the program to a 
scenic tour, including Chicka- 
mauga Dam, Rock City atop Look- 
out Mountain and Fairyland Park. 
The annual banquet will be held 
at the Fairyland Club on Look- 
out Mountain. Round Table mem- 
bers are being urged especially to 
bring their wives. 

A feature of the meeting will 
be a “founders session,” led by 
Charles Fleming, assistant vice- 
president, Life of Virginia. He 
will preside over the cutting of the 
Round Table’s 20-candled birth- 
day cake. 

Al B. Richardson, director of 
public relations, Life of Georgia 
and Round Table secretary, heads 
the attendance and publicity com- 
mittee. William Sexton, agency 
secretary, Great Southern Life, 
and Joseph Locke, supervisor of 
publications, Gulf Life, have been 
appointed to serve with him. 


* * * 


Institute of Life Insurance— 
Donald F. Barnes has been named 
director of a newly-created Exten- 
sion and Development Division of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, it 
is announced by Holgar J. John- 
son, Institute president. 
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“The new division will enable 
the Institute to strengthen its 
functions in specific fields,” said 
Mr. Johnson in announcing Mr. 
Barnes’ appointment. “First, it 
will provide increased service to 
the agency forces in their public 
relations activities. Second, it 
will expand its activities in the 
company field, and finally it will 
broaden the Institute’s public con- 
tacts in new directions.” 

The Extension and Develop- 
ment will take over the activities 
of the organization’s Promotion 
and Services Division, which has 
been headed since its inception by 
A. Wilbur Nelson. Mr. Nelson and 
Miss Isabel Swift will assist Mr. 
Barnes in directing the new divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Barnes joined the Institute 
of Life Insurance in July, 1948, as 
special assistant to the president. 
Prior to his association with the 
Institute. he was for 12 years a 





FREDERICK A. WADE 


The appointment of Frederick 
A. Wade as superintendent of 
agencies for the Canadian Divi- 
sion of the New York Life is 
announced by Dudley Dowell, 
vice-president of the company. 

Mr. Wade has been inspector 
of agencies in Canada since 
Jan. 1, 1943, and for 17 months 
previously he had been man- 
ager of New York Life’s To- 
ronto branch office. 

The Canadian territory, for- 
merly designated a “depart- 
ment” in New York Life’s field 
organization, has been advanced 
to the status of a “division” be- 
cause of the increased business 
done in Canada by the company. 
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ALC—Two regional meetings yf}949. } 
the American Life Convention aMounce¢ 
planned for this spring, it is a Byssistar 
nounced by Robert L. Hogg, exeu.fNew Y 
tive vice-president and genenj§pointed 
counsel of the convention. Ty§eommit 








meetings will be held April 19 ay 
20, 1949, at the Hotel Roanok 
Roanoke, Va., and on April 27 anj 






the mee 
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28, 1949, at the Muehlebach Hote Sjain, 


Kansas City, Mo. 

No details 
other than establishing the date 
and locations, have as yet been 2. 
ranged, 


Massac 
of the meeting §Welch, 


AMA 
and further announce}, seek 


ments will follow. However, the govern’ 
meetings will follow the gener}, tual 
pattern set in recent years, in tha} secord: 
no formal programs will be devel-}rinton 
oped and the sessions will pr-Jyife, y 
vide those attending an opportv- Alumn 
nity for free and full discussion Agenc: 
of the many problems currently} gehool 
absorbing the attention of life in-| day H 





surance executives. “Ind 
" . @ have : 
The 1949 Life Officers Invest-}ish in 
ment Seminar will be held a} World 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., open- | “Nati 
ing on the morning of Tuesday, }ments 
June 14, and continuing through | steps 
Saturday, June 25. Marshall D, | indivi 
Ketchum, associate professor of | ermme 
finance, School of Business, Uni- | 48¢, ¥ 
versity of Chicago, has been ap cial c 
pointed director of the 1949 Semi- Ur 
nar. elusiv 
These announcements were} the s 
made following the recent meet- possil 
ing of the board of regents of the | ™ay 
Seminar, which was presided over | those 
by W. E. Bixby, president of the} 
ALC and of the Kansas City Life. | Pros? 
Vice-Chairman was Joseph M. | senel 
Bryan, chairman of the convet- the P 
ton’s Financial Section and first | 
vice-president, Jefferson Standard | \\ 
Life. Although many of them hai | 
to travel long distances, al] mem- 
bers of the board attended the 0 
meeting and participated actively 194 
in thorough discussions of the Lif 
curriculum and the personnel of pone 
the lecture staff. Many of them “Cy 
came in a day early in order to on 
participate in an inspection of the Hu 
facilities at Beloit College. Their - 
favorable reports led to the de on 
cision of the board to hold the Lif 
1949 Seminar there. eal 
* * 7 19 
International Claims Associa: | 2.0 


tion — William N. Hutchinsot, 
president of the International 
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Jaim Association, announces that 
he 40th annual meeting of the 
gsociation will be held at the 
tote] Sagamore, Bolton Landing, 
ake George, N. Y., Sept. 18-21, 
9949. Mr. Hutchinson also an- 
nounced that Francis X. Reilly, 
sssistant secretary, Guardian Life, 
few York City, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the program 
committee to formulate plans for 
he meeting. Serving with him on 
the committee are Luther T. Bass, 
Jefferson Standard Life; C. R. Mc- 
(lain, Aetna Life; Milan Heath, 
Massachusetts Casualty, and O. D. 
Welch, Kansas City Life. 
* * * 

AMA—The world-wide tendency 
to seek greater security through 
government may result in an 
actual loss of individual security, 
according to President M. Albert 
Linton of the Provident Mutual 
Life, who addressed the Atlantic 
Alumni of the Life Insurance 









‘Agency Management Association 


Schools held recently at the Bar- 
clay Hotel, Philadelphia. 
“Individuals as well as nations 
have sought security with fever- 
ish intensity since the close of 
World War II,” Mr. Linton said. 
‘Nations are building up arma- 
ments and are taking faltering 
steps toward world organization; 
individuals are turning to the gov- 
ernment for protection against old 
age, unemployment and the finan- 
cial crises caused by death. 
“Unfortunately, security is an 
elusive goal, and the more frantic 
the search for it, the greater the 
possibility that the consequences 
may be entirely opposite from 
those sought.” 

Other featured speakers on the 
program were: Ralph H. Rice, Jr., 
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general agent in Philadelphia for 
the Prudential; Gordon K. Harper, 


TT 


CORRECTION 


On page 20 of the November, 
1948, issue of The Spectator— 
Life Insurance in Action—an 
error appeared in the table 
“Gross Rate of Interest Earned 
on Mean Invested Funds by One 
Hundred Life Insurance Com- 
panies.” The average percent- 
age for the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, from 1928 to 
ome should be 4.46 instead of 
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manager in Philadelphia for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life; Arthur H. 
Dalzell, co-ordinator of sales pro- 
motion, John Hancock; Charles J. 
Zimmerman, associate managing 
director, AMA; E. J. Moorhead, 
executive vice-president, United 
States Life, and Lewis W. S. Chap- 
man, director of service and com- 
pany relations, AMA. 

S. S. Huebner Foundation—One 
of the most important problems 
with which colleges and univer- 
sities are constantly faced is the 
strengthening of their faculties. 
As respects the development of 
trained insurance teachers for 
these institutions, the provision of 
graduate insurance education to 
properly qualified applicants can 
be of practical and timely as- 
sistance. Accordingly, the admin- 
istrative board of the S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance 
Education is now making avail- 
able generous fellowship and 
scholarship awards for the 1949- 
1950 academic year. 

Basic fellowship and scholar- 
ship grants for non- veterans 
under the current plan will range 
from $600 to $2000, depending 
upon the qualifications and cir- 
cumstances of the applicant. 
Other aid may be given in con- 
nection with research projects or 
to meet special situations. 

Detailed information respecting 
fellowship and scholarship awards 
may be secured from the Founda- 
tion’s Executive Director, 3924 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4. 





THOMAS A. BRADSHAW 
Mr. Bradshaw 


recently was 
elected a vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual. 
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SECURITY 


Moat-surrounded castles 
with raised drawbridges 
were excellent security—in 
their time. 


Today’s castle of modern 
protection has towers of life, 
accident, health and hospital 
insurance for individuals or 
groups. Non-cancellable dis- 
ability income protection is a 
strong tower in Security 
Mutual’s modern castle. 


Personal insurance protec- 
tion is the only way to meet 
the present threat of income 
loss due to disability, old age 
or death. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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New York Life—Annual awards 
for branch office managers of the 
New York Life, New York City, 
whose staffs made the greatest 
progress during 1948 have been 
presented to Sterling W. Sill, 
CLU, of the Intermountain branch 
office in Salt Lake City, and V. V. 
Van Leuven of the Milwaukee 
branch office. 

The presentations were made by 
Vice-President Dudley Dowell at 
a recent meeting in Hollywood, 
Fla., of New York Life’s 138 
branch office managers from 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii. 

Mr. Sill received the L. Seton 
Lindsay trophy, named for a re- 
tired vice-president formerly in 
charge of New York Life agencies, 
which is awarded to the branch 
office manager with the “best per- 
sonal record on agency building.” 

Mr. Van Leuven received the 
Griffin M. Lovelace trophy, named 
for the retired vice-president of 
New York Life who pioneered in 
the field of educating agents so 
they could render a professional 
service to policyholders. It is 
awarded annually to the manager 
of the branch office with the “best 
record in the development of 
quality agency organization.” 


* * * 


Penn Mutual Life—Frank S. 
Pulver, of the Penn Mutual Life, 
has been appointed supervisor of 
sales promotion and advertising, 
it is announced by Vice-President 
Eric G. Johnson. This places him 
in charge of the division which 
creates and publishes the sales 
promotion material used in the 
field by the Penn Mutual. He also 
has charge of national advertis- 
ing, except in insurance journals. 

Mr. Pulver has been a member 
of the agency department for 
three and a half years and behind 
that had a background of six years 
of experience in the life insurance 
business. He has been a success- 
ful personal producer and the cre- 
ator of advertising and sales pro- 
motional pieces. 

Mr. Johnson also announces the 
appointment of two men from the 
Penn Mutual field as training as- 
sistants in the agency department 
in the home office. The two men 
are John B. Fogg, of the Newark 
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agency of Harry O. Rasmussen, 
and Gardner H. Green, CLU, of 
the New York City agency of 
Osborne Bethea. 

Bankers Life of Iowa—Wendell 
Moats has been elected director of 
group sales for Bankers Life, Des 
Moines, according to an announce- 
ment by E. M. McConney, presi- 
dent. Mr. Moats will be in charge 
of group sales and the group sales 
force in the 43 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where the com- 
pany is licensed to do business. 
Territorial representation in group 
sales is maintained through a 
series of regional group offices 
across the country. 

*% * * 

Travelers—The retirement of 
Dr. McLeod C. Wilson, medical 
director of the Travelers, after 38 
years of service, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Ralph M. Filson. to 
succeed him have been announced 
by President Jesse W. Randall. 

Dr. Filson came to the Travelers 
from Ottawa, Ontario, in Feb., 
1926, as assistant medical director 
and was appointed associate medi- 
cal director in 1944. 

* ¥* * 

Prudential—The board of direc- 
tors of the Prudential, Newark, 
announces the election of Monroe 
Chappelear and William Chodor- 
coff as second vice-presidents. 

Mr. Chappelear, who is ad- 
vanced from associate general 
manager of the bond department, 
will continue in that division of 
the company’s activities. Mr. 
Chodorcoff, who has been serving 
as associate comptroller, will re- 
tain that title in addition to his 
designation as second vice-presi- 
dent. 

The appointment of Wesley R. 
Stevens as superintendent of 
agencies in the district agencies 
department of The Prudential is 
also announced. 

* * * 

Minnesota Mutual Life—Three 
home office agency changes are 
announced by the Minnesota Mu- 
tua] Life, St. Paul. Max V. Goken 
and Eugene Wood have been pro- 
moted from agency supervisors to 
assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Everett Jay has been ap- 
pointed agency supervisor. 

* * * 


Reliance Life—Three home of- 
fice appointments are announced 
by the Reliance Life, Pittsburgh. 

Robert E.' Wood was named di- 
rector of public relations to head 








a new department in the org 
ization. Mr. Wood has handy 
publicity and publications wo 
in the advertising department j 
21 years and now will expand p 
motional activities of the em 
pany. He will continue to edit 4 
weekly field publication ang gp2U2 
rect the employees’ magazine, } 24 ‘ 

Frank E. Rickel has been a} the 
pointed assistant advertising mj?” 
ager to aid advertising manag. 
Norman L. Klages. Mr. Ricke] hg ™"t® 
been engaged in advertising a4! 
publicity work since he graduate, 
from Kansas State College in 194 

M. Cary Peter, III, has bes! the 
transferred from the branch off 
in Louisville, Ky., to the hom‘ 
office as assistant director ¢f 
training. He will aid director) [a 
training Jack E. Rawles in admip electe 
istration of the national program VISOTY 
for training of agents. pot AI 
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Pan-American Life — Followin 
a meeting of the board of dire 
tors of the Pan-American Life 
New Orleans, held recently, Press 
dent Crawford H. Ellis announce 
the following appointments in th 
home office: 

Charles J. Smith, formerly # 
sistant secretary, to underwriti Mr. M 
secretary; Gilbert H. Sawyer, fig” Nev 
merly agency supervisor, to # of th 
sistant superintendent of age an 
cies; Irwin H. Fust, former Paul 
agency accountant, to agency se “eran 
retary, and Richard L. Hinde 
mann, formerly assistant sect aes 
tary, to director of sales prom ad 


tion. * * & Sree 


Jefferson Standard Life—Tw, The 
promotions in the home office « Jack 
the Jefferson Standard Lifg ger, 
Greensboro, have been announced tan } 
by Carlyle Gee, secretary of thé Ross, 
company. | sentin 

Dr. William R. Bishop, a natirg Miles, 
of Virginia, has been promoted sentir 
associate medical director méj J. T. 
Charles M. Rives, Jr., has ben) mana; 
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LEONARD C. CLIFFORD newly 


A requiem mass was cele) of th 
brated at Holy Family Roman) recent 
Catholic Church, New Rochelle, in Bir 
N. Y., for Leonard C. Clifford.) of the 
treasurer of the Mutual Life) bring 
New York City, who died ) exper 
Jan. 21 in New Rochelle Hos} indivi 


pital after a brief illness. Inter} and t 
ment was at St. Mary’s Ceme| by w 
tery, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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. promoted to the position of as- 
ant? sistant secretary and manager, 


Ons Wu holders Service Department. 
tment j Policy lope gage p 


ee Manufacturers Life—The Manu- 


facturers Life, Toronto, an- 
, jounces three appointments at its 
‘head office. E. J. White, manager 





a " of the mortgage department since 
sing maf 1916 has become executive officer, 
mane mortgage investments. L. S. Davis, 
Ricke] hag Mortgage superintendent since 
ising 1946, has succeeded Mr. White as 


graduate er of the mortgage depart- 
re in 19) ment. E. G. Bauman, a member 
has of the securities department, has 
inch offeg bee? appointed assistant trea- 


the homa SUTEr- 


‘ector ¢ R , 
irector @ Guardian Life — The newly- 


in admigg elected members of the field ad- 
programy Visory board of the Guardian Life 
‘of America recently held their 
first meeting at the company’s 
home office in New York City, ac- 


* * * 


» The Guardian’s field advisory 
}board was established early last 
year as an aid to Guardian man- 
‘Pagement in formulating policies 
that reflect as closely as possible 
well the requirements of the field force, 
: “’ Mr. McLain stated. 





nerly w 


a Newly-elected members-at-large 
of onal of this board are E. N. Oistad, 


the company’s manager at St. 
Paul, who is chairman of the 
board for 1949; J. E. Bragg, CLU, 
manager of Guardian’s Doremus- 
Bragg agency, New York City, 


former 
ancy set 

Hinde: 
t secre 


} promy Sa 
P and W. R. Wilkinson, manager at 
Syracuse. 
fe—Twy The new division members are 





office f Jack Warshauer, Brooklyn man- 
-d Liff ager, representing the Metropoli- 
soul tan New York division; Harry 
, of the Ross, Jr., Boston manager, repre- 

| senting the Eastern division; T. J. 
a nati Miles) Tampa manager, repre- 
noted ts) senting the Southern division, and 
tor ad J. T. Peterson, CLU, St. Louis 
as ben) Manager, representing the West- 

ern division. 

- * * = 

ORD Security Mutual Life — The 

newly created agents’ committee 
; cele} of the Security Mutual Life met 
Roman} recently with home office officials 
chelle,| in Binghamton, N. Y. The purpose 
jifford,| of the meeting was to more clearly 
| Life} bring to home office attention the 
ied on) experience and problems of the 
> Hos} individual producer of insurance 
Inter} and to discuss ways and means 
Ceme} by which the company can give 
greater assistance to its nearly 


1300 representatives in the field. 
Although Security Mutual has 








for some years been a pioneer in 
this type of discussion with its 
men, it has always been conducted 
through a representative group of 
general agents. 

This first individual agents’ 
committee which was appointed 
last September at the company’s 
convention by President Fred D. 
Russell, is another step by man- 
agement in developing company 
policy with the cooperation of its 
field representatives. 

Named to the committee were 
the following: Albert A. Boklan, 
of New York; Edward Brehne, 
Newark; Arthur O. C. Gross, Buf- 
falo; Gordon T. Ketchum, Syra- 
cuse, and Edwin O. Walker, Phila- 
delphia. They are men who are 
making a career of insurance un- 
derwriting with Security Mutual. 

Following the agents’ commit- 
tee meeting, a session of the 
longer established general agents’ 
committee was held at the com- 
pany’s Binghamton home office. 
Attending this second meeting 
were General Agents A. Jonas 
Berg, Poughkeepsie; William A. 
Conway, Philadelphia; David T. 
Hersch, Henry Levine and Wil- 
liam B. Mintzer, New York, and 
A. S. Payne, Binghamton. 


% * * 


Home Life of New York—James 
A. Fulton, president of the Home 
Life, New York City, New York, 
announces the following changes 
in titles and official responsibil- 
ities among several officers of the 
company: 

William P. Worthington, agency 
vice-president, and Howard C. 
Spencer, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, have been elected 
vice-presidents. 

Mr. Worthington will continue 
to have general direction of all 
agency and sales activities of the 
company, including group insur- 
ance. In addition, a reallocation of 
duties in the agency department 
will permit him to broaden his ac- 
tivities in other phases of the in- 
surance end of the business. 

Mr. Spencer will continue to 
have over-all direction of the legal 
affairs of the company, but the 
change similarly will enable him 
to take on other general adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 

In the reallocation of duties in 
the agency department, John F. 
Walsh, manager of agencies, will 
have charge of the field adminis- 
tration of all agencies. Eugene C. 
Kelly, manager of agencies, will 
have charge of the home office ad- 





ministration of the agency depart- 
ment. 

Francis H. Low, manager of 
agencies, has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president. Under 
Mr. Worthington’s direction, Mr. 
Low will devote his attention pri- 
marily to the development of 
agency activity in Home Life’s 
new program of offering adequate 
employee insurance. 

Alan B. Doran, an assistant sec- 
retary, has been appointed an as- 
sistant vice-president. He will con- 
tinue to give primary attention to 
the various phases of the financial 
administration of the agency de- 
partment. 

George A. Richardson, assis- 
tant counsel, has been appointed 
counsel and will head the law de- 
partment. He will be assisted in 
his administration of the law de- 
partment by Frederick W. Read, 
Jr., assistant counsel. 

James A. McCrystal, attorney, 
has been appointed assistant coun- 
sel. The major portion of his time 
will be devoted to group problems. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
(Continued from page 33) 


years. New life insurance totaled 
$24,909,523 and the average life 
policy increased during the year 
from $4,098 to $4,457. Quarterly 
premiums on new accident and 
health insurance totaled $524,015. 

Life insurance in force reached 
a total of $111,034,377, an increase 
of 16.3 per cent over 1947. Parallel- 
ing the increase of life insurance 
was an important increase in health 
and accident business in force. Pre- 
miums in force on these policies on’ 
a quarterly basis amounted to $2,- 
098,429, an increase of 13.2 per cent 
over 1947. 

Gross income from all sources 
reached another new high of $12,- 
169,643. During the year 1948 
Monarch Life experienced the larg- 
est growth in assets in the history 
of the company, the increase being 
15.9 per cent over 1947, or $3,078,- 
843. At the end of 1948 assets 
amounted to $22,420,277, compared 
with reserves and total obligations 
of $18,247,877. The rate of return 
in 1948 on the total assets amounted 
to 3.00 per cent gross, and 2.63 per 
cent after the deduction of invest- 
ment expenses, as compared with 
2.95 and 2.67 per cent respectively 
for the year 1947. 

The most marked change in the 
investment portfolio of the com- 
pany was in the bond division. At 
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the end of the year bonds of all 
classes totaled $19,323,516 com- 
pared with $16,304,988 in the pre- 
vious year. The sharpest reduction 
was in Federal Government bonds 
and the largest increase was in pub- 
lic utility and municipal bonds. On 
December 31st last, U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds comprised 26.7 per cent 
of the total asset value of invest- 
ments and public utility bonds were 
37.3 per cent. 








“I'd be glad to give you the raise 
your wife is demanding for you, 


| ad 


Jones, but my wife won't let me 
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INCOME APPEAL 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Perhaps he will answer “No.’ 
Next ask him: “Could you save $1 
a month?” Probably he will reply 
“Yes.” Then go ahead and ask 
him: “What amount, between $1 
and $50 a month, can you save?” 
He may well say: “About $20 a 
month.” Right there, you are cer- 
tain of one thing—the amount he 
can save will determine the type of 
life insurance you will recommend 
for him—in addition to what he 
has. 

In the case in point, you could 
use 15-year convertible term, as the 
monthly rate is somewhere near 97 
cents per $1,000 which works out at 
around $18.80 a month for this 
prospect. If your Mr. Jones can 
save $40 a month for life insurance 
purposes, you might well recom- 
mend ordinary life, or recommend 
additional amounts of term insur- 
ance to cover educational funds or 
provide a life income for the wife 
after the children are grown. The 
table herewith will furnish a guide 
to your calculations in cases of this 
sort. It gives you, approximately, 
the cash proceeds from life insur- 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
TO OUR FIELD FORCE... 


. - » Upon a job well done in 1948, when the 
steady growth and progress of the Company 
was maintained, and the Two Billion Dollar mark 
was passed on Life Insurance in force. 


. . » Upon having given to that portion of the 
insuring public whom they serve, an able type 
of life insurance stewardship. 


eT Upon the diligence and the sincerity with 
which our Shield Men are going about the ac- 
complishment of the career offered them by 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ANCECO Iu 






NATIONAL | 


LIFE AND | NK 
ACCIOENT <. R. CLEMENTS, President 
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ance contracts necessary to produce 
$100 per month for the number of 


years stipulated. 
Years Amount 
IPPs sonata ane talaga Gare e ale $ 1,190 
© bees F656 onde ceneewsen 2,356 
REO PR aR Be 3,498 
ee Ore ey 4,619 
rea eee ee 5,718 
cc ahah iy enna anata eae 6,794 
PF icabetusedanenadaaeee 7,850 
pine sdtns Rornkead bean 8,889 
— a ee 9,901 
DD ob Uateran 6:0 dateaerce 10,894 
| Ee oe ae eee rN 11,877 
SE wihwbanebade alee hban 12,821 
OL, dda dee a Kee heen 13,775 
OE: £650 eKkes 005 beanie 14,685 
Rs eitrtkeaemanthna Dae tan 15,577 
| er 16,475 
SP Watenesesdsennsndeenee 17,332 
SE stbeeeresursaveeted tie 18,182 
RCT re rere 19,012 
OF sake pe ence keh aeetke 19,842 
 erwerrrererT rrr 20,619 
ED 0d eines cn a ees ed eheen 21,414 
Pere Te oe: 22,173 
DE 260.6% eened ance eanalews 22,936 
DE Ktcnkne ns baveebenwob eal 23,697 
Be cick henawehs arch 24,391 
Ee cud cendenes 6¢uned Klee 25,126 
Dn anes obekenhsened sie 25,840 
TP sepiestaeendtenas as 26,526 
Dt stckedéskeass sueekaneewn 27,174 
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THE INFLATION RIDDLE 
(Continued from Page 34) 


to a powerful inflationary move. 
During the period from Dec. 31, 
1947, to Dec. 13, 1948, and it has 
become worse since then, the get- 
eral wholesale price index rose 62 
per cent. In the same period the 
index of French securities rose 
only 9.5 per cent. This index, or 
average, contained some securities, 
particularly those of the mining in- 
dustry and of companies operating 
in foreign fields, which did better 
than the average and a few stocks 
even outpaced the commodity index. 

In a previous French _ inflation 
the most profitable investment was 
stocks in the public utilities, which 
normally would be considered the 
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11,877 
12,821 
13,775 
14,685 
15,577 
16,475 
17,332 
18,182 
19,012 
19,842 
20,619 
21,414 
22,173 
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24,391 
25,126 
25,840 
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weakest sort of hedge. This 
trength was due entirely to the 
secessity of the Government to col- 
yet more and more taxes and util- 
iy companies were granted higher 
od higher rates so that earnings, 
jter taxes, more than kept pace 
sith the depreciation of the franc. 
These examples show the abnormal- 
ities of inflation and the dangers to 
investors. Hedging against infla- 
tion, therefore, is by no means the 
imple mechanical process that 
nany people assume. 

In this country there is no sign 
a flight from the dollar. You 
night say the nations of the world 
ye bankrupt, including ourselves, 
it we are the least bankrupt. 
flight from any currency is only 
wssible when there is some safer 
jlace to fly. The inflation we have 
tp face is one of reduced purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. This re- 
duced purchasing power affects all 
fxed income securities and those 
who depend on such income to meet 
rising cost. 

The seriousness of the problem is 
high-lighted when we consider that 
3 a nation with our Social Se- 
urity, Old Age Pensions, Unem- 
jloyment Insurance, and insurance 
protection in general, we are rapid- 
ly increasing the number of people 


Runcie L. Tatnall, 
Mutual General Agent Joseph H. 
delphia: 


Supervision 


Executive Assistant to Penn 
Reese, 


“Supervision is a lot of little things, any one of which 


dependent on what used to be 
termed, in a derogatory sense, “un- 
earned increment.” The insurance 
companies sense this trend and are 
endeavoring to reinforce income, 
wherever possible. The individual 
investor is not as seriously affected 
as his scope is not so limited, but 
constant vigilance is necessary to 
keep in step with the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 


COMPENSATION PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 29) 


liberal nature encourage agents’ 
associations. Mr. Simon referred 
to the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
which has had an agents’ associa- 
tion for 35 years and to the New 
York Life, which has had one for 
three years. The success of the lat- 
ter has been reported by Dudley 
Dowell, vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

The next question asked was 
“What do you think of the general 
trend toward lower compensation?” 
whereupon Mr. Simon stated that 
the compensation picture as a whole 
was being injured. 

Mr. Shoemaker claimed that cer- 
tain margins were necessary to pay 
continuous collection fees of two 
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may suddenly become the most important thing in the 
world at the time. It is the development of skills, harness- 
ing the knowledge and education which have been ac- 
quired and putting this knowledge to work in the field. 
You can cook up enough steam in a boiler until it is 
ready to burst, but if you don’t get it to the cylinders 
effectively the locomotive won't move. If you don’t get it 
there efficiently the locomotive moves too slowly or at too 
great a cost to be useful. 


“Supervision provides the underwriter with counsel and 
guidance, both within and without the business. It can 
be accepted or rejected but neve ertheless it must always 
be available. It is the rendering of tangible aid in and 
off the field to put income dollars in the underwriter’s 
pocket. It encompasses the building of prestige and know- 
how among the underwriters and up to the ‘magical time 
when this is accomplished the supervisor must lend his 
own prestige and know-how to bring in a case or to help 
process it through the Company.” 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia | 

























per cent, at which there was an 
evidence of disagreement from the 
floor. Then came a question from 
the floor asking if the law can be 
changed, if justified. 

Mr. McKinney said that hearings 
were being held, that companies 
have their own committees and the 
general agents and managers of 
New York have a committee. He 
suggested that it would be wise to 
refer all suggestions to field head- 
quarters before ‘publicizing them. 

It was brought out that Section 
213 has been amended about 10 
times since 1929, the last time 
being in 1948. 

Mr. Simon stated that the Board 
of Field Underwriters was vocal in 
such matters but powerless to per- 
form. 

The next question was “Has the 
bureaucratic and unprogressive at- 
titude of the companies created the 
necessity of such meetings as 
this?” 

Mr. Hirst, defining “bureau- 
cratic” as being traditional and 
afraid of change, said that it was 
present in all insurance companies 
as in all large organizations and 
added that the question of how to 
prevent this “bureaucracy” was too 
large for current discussion. 

The question was raised from 
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the floor as whether the panel felt 
that some insurance companies 
were getting so big that it cost 
them too much to operate effi- 
ciently. The answer was advanced 
that the larger a company is the 
more efficiently it can operate. Con- 
siderable divergence of opinion de- 
veloped .. . immediately. 


The question of unionization of 
agents was then raised from the 
floor. Mr. Hallett stated that there 
are now three unions in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Shoemaker objected that 
membership in a union would affect 
the professional status of the agent. 
Preston Schwartz, chairman of the 
Board of Field Underwriters, ex- 
plained that other professions such 
as artists, screen writers and actors 
—many of whom earned much more 
than life underwriters—do have 
unions. 


A debate on how well the recom- 
mendations given to the board of 
directors of the city association 
have been carried out ensued. After 
various cases had been cited to 
show that these recommendations 
were carried through, Mr. Simon 
agreed that, while three-fourths of 
the requests had been granted, no 
suggestions as to the method of 
compensation had ever got through 
to the board. 


Mr. Hirst cautioned against ask- 
ing for any change in compensation 
methods that would tend to hurt the 
policyholder, as suggestions came 
from the floor that the costs of life 
insurance to the public might be 
increased, just as those in other in- 
dustries have. 


Ralph Engelsman, general agent 
of Penn Mutual Life, suggested 
that the agents would do well to see 
their own companies for as liberal 
contracts as were possible under 
Section 213. He stated that indi- 
vidual companies can act indepen- 
dently within the law, and that if 
one company effects liberal con- 
tracts for its agents, other compa- 
nies will follow suit. Mr. Simon, 
concurring with Mr. Engelsman, 
restated what was often stressed 
during the meeting, that individual 
company agent associations was 
one of the best ways for agents to 
get together, formulate their de- 
mands, and then present them to 
management. 

If the meeting had not been 
closed because of the time, it could, 
undoubtedly, have continued well 
into the night. There was intense 
audience participation, with as 
many as 12 hands being raised at 
the same time. It can be said that 
each question asked was given as 
full an answer as possible, although 
some discussion, not pertinent to 
the question at hand, was cut off. 

As Mr. Josephson said in his clos- 
ing words, it was a meeting of vio- 
lently conflicting points of view. 
Everyone had his chance to express 
his opinions, and most did so with 
very few punches pulled. 

Reactions to the meeting were ex- 
pressed on cards which had been 
distributed to attendants for that 
purpose. Some of the remarks fol- 
low: 

“Enjoyed meeting and hope the 
subject discussed is further delved 
into.” 
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CADILLACS TO CROSLEYS 


The automotive industry offers a wide range 
of choice to prospective buyers in all income 
In the life insurance field, Home 
Life Agents enjoy “dealerships” which afford 
them sales opportunities on a Cadillac-to- 
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all who need the broad highway of life in- 
surance to reach their terminal objectives 
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“A good meeting—on the righ Mutual 
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on this most difficult and fundame ager, d 
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“Very interesting — subje actuar 
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SURVEY OF VOLUNTARY | **“" 
HEALTH INSURANCE 

(Continued from page 19) MA’ 

years. “The extent of this protec. (( 


tion,” Mr. Miller said, “is evidence: 
that in this field, also, voluntary ‘ee 
plans can adequately insure work) tab! 
ers against the loss of income du) $661.4 
to disability.” reer 


The carriers insuring these peo. He 
ple against hospitalization expens| »" 3 
include: insurance companies anif et ¢ 
fraternal societies, with an agg} _ 
gate of nearly 21,000,000 coverei; 

Blue Cross plans and plans spor} 


sored by medical societies, wit 
28,000,000; plans in the bitumi. 
nous coal and other industries, 
private group clinics, university 
health plans and consumer spor 
sored groups, with an aggregate 
of more than 3,000,000. 

The surgical benefit plans wer 
written by insurance companies 
and fraternal societies on more 
than 15,000,000 persons, with the 
other organizations insuring ll; 
000,000 for these benefits. Medical 
expense plans were written by the 
insurance companies and frater- 
nal societies on 2,000,000, by meéi- | 
cal societies and Blue Cross afiili- | 
ates on 3,000,000, and by the other | 
organizations combined on an at- 
ditional 4,000,000. 

Benefits for loss of income dit 
to disability are provided fo | 
nearly 19,000,000 by insurance 
companies and fraternal societies; 
9,000,000 more are protected by 
paid sick leave programs and over 
3,000,000 by mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, union plans and _ other 
methods. 

The committee which prepared 
the survey was composed of Mr. 
Miller, vice-president and actuary, 
Monarch Life, chairman; William 
H. Burling, assistant secretary, 
Travelers; W. W. Dagneau, mal- 
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ager, group department, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty; Howard H. 
Hennington, assistant actuary, 
Equitable Life; Frank Lang, man- 
ager, department of research, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies; J. E. Taylor, associate 
actuary, National Life and Acci- 
dent. The survey was prepared for 
and released by: American Life 
Convention, American Mutual Al- 
liance. Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwrit- 
ers, /fealth and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, Life 
Insurers Conference, and National 
Fraternal Congress of America. 


TAXATION OF 
MATURED ENDOWMENTS 
(Continued from page 26) 


ieed 2% cent installment 
table. 

$661.44 a year under the guaran- 
teed 3 per cent installment table. 
He would be obliged to pay tax 

un $270.00 a year, that is, 3 per 


cent of $9,000, his cost. Hence, dur- 


per 


the 20-year period he would re- 
ceive a total of: 


Guaranteed Taz- 


Interest able Exempt Total 
Rate Income Income Income 
2% $5,400 $6,700.80 $12,100.80 
2 My o% 5,400 7,257.60 12,657.60 
3% 5,400 7 828.80 13,228.80 


It is quite apparent, therefore, 
that under this 20-year installment 
basis, the insured would recover 
less of his cost tax-free than under 
the 10-year installment basis. 

And, now, the rule has been 
changed so that the insured will re- 
ceive the installments tax-free un- 
til he has recovered the entire cost 
of the contract. Thereafter, the 
full installment will be taxable. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this change of rule does 
not apply to installment payments 
which are based on the life ex- 
pectancy of the recipient, such as 
life annuities, refund annuities, or 
life incomes with guaranteed cer- 
tain periods. These _ installment 
arrangements will continue to be 
taxed on the 3 per cent annuity 
rule. 

Of course, several questions will 
doubtless arise in connection with 
the interpretation of this new rule. 
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prospects and policyholders. 


The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 
progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has ~ become 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by 
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For example, does the new rule 
apply to an income option under 
which the insured is to receive a 
fixed income until both principal 
and interest are exhausted? At 
present, there seems to be some 
difference of opinion on this point. 
Of course, such an arrangement 
would not be taxed under the 3 per 
cent annuity rule in view of the 
fact that it is not based on life ex- 
pectancy tables. However, if the 
settlement form is definitely dis- 
tinguished between payments of in- 
terest and payments of principal, it 
is quite possible that the interest 
portion of the installment payment 
might be taxed annually as it is re- 
ceived. 

Questions may also arise in the 
case of an insured who elects to 
leave the proceeds at maturity with 
the company at interest for a short 
period of time, and to receive in- 
stallments for a fixed period there- 
after. 

For example, would the profit at 
maturity be taxable in the year of 
maturity as ordinary income? 
Would the interest be taxable an- 
nually as received? And, in what 


manner would the installments be 
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taxed after the interest-paying 
period? Of course, the decision in 
such a case might depend, to a con- 
siderable extent, on whether the 
insured reserved the right to with- 
draw the proceeds during the in- 
terest-paying period or to commute 
the installments thereafter. 

It would also appear that this 
change of rule may be retroactive 
to 1942, and, if so, refund claims 
would now be in order. In view of 
the fact, however, that refund 
claims must be filed within three 
years of the date of the return, or 
within two years of the date of tax 
payment, whichever expires later, 
it is probable that such claims may 
not be filed for taxable years prior 
to 1945. 

It may be remembered that a bill 
was introduced in the 80th Con- 
gress (1948) to revise the present 
3 per cent rule for taxing annuity 
income, but that it failed of pass- 
age. Naturally, this proposed legis- 
lation may be revived in the 81st 
Congress, and if it should be en- 
acted into law, the situation as to 
the taxability of all types of an- 
nuities and life insurance install- 
ments may be radically altered. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 
THE YEAR 1949 


(Continued from page 13) 


The underwriters of the country 
have never hesitated to offer just 
criticisms to the life companies, 
when their opinions differed. The 


fact that you are independent and 
speak up, when we fail to see eye 
to eye, is as fine an American tra- 
dition as life insurance itself. I 
commend you for being able to 
stand on your own feet. Such an 
attitude now will serve you well 
because, in this time of crisis, you 
will be called upon to appraise us 
and to join in giving a factual view 
to the public at large on questions 
of integrity that are vital to you 
and to the public. 

There are some positive things 
you can do... now! 

First of all, seek the facts for 
yourself. Read your trade papers 
or ask your company for facts. 

Next, talk the life insurance 
story. 

Every day you are engaged in 
conversation with many people. 
Whenever these false charges are 
repeated, take the opportunity to 
present the evidence for your side. 
Sell not only insurance service, but 
the institution behind that service. 

Many of you are prominent in 
civic affairs in the towns in which 
you live. You are members of 
service clubs, Parent-Teachers or- 
ganizations and similar groups. To 
those of you who talk before audi- 
ences, I suggest that you will be 
doing a valuable service to your- 
self, and your profession, if you 
find opportunities to tell the posi- 
tive truths about insurance to 
these groups. 

If you feel unqualified to answer 
attacks upon insurance that are 
made in your local communities, 
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Chien competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
...eea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 
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tile actions to the attention §{™ ® 
those who can answer them. jy, Mrs. R 
must not let any point of infectip £'¥°" * 
go unheeded, if we are to presen, “the jo 
the health of our free enterprigf Y°"Y . 
The National Association of [jp the #" 
Underwriters is truly a grass rou to )e! 
organization whose members y§ Young 
close to the people, and vitally om§ 4s t 
cerned about their personal prjg inch ‘ 
lems and welfare. You, consigg that | 
ently, have set high standards yf her P! 
professional conduct while yop panior 
association has marked up a pf§ class. 
markable list of achievements. Yq— An¢ 
have made history through spm§ —in e 
sorship of the Chartered Life [)) remar 
derwriters designation, sales em.) follow 
gresses, life underwriting trainin} Mrs. 
courses, seminars, public educatio,§ from 
conventions, co-operation with ql.) fellov 
leges and legislative bodies, efforts) they, 
to eliminate unfit agents and th) tryin: 
setting of standards of perform. Wi 
ance. Your special studies ani) what 
recommendations have been vita) wasn 
to the advance of the industry. a per 
Personally, I have no doubt tha} “Boy 
you will meet all new challenges in} fatig 
1949 as worthily as you have thoe} Rom 
of the past. feet 
In the Prudential, as you knov, made 
we have a slogan that says: real, 
“The future belongs to those wh drag 
prepare for it.” 
on t 
I commend that thought to yo} the ; 
and ask you to ponder the subject: hou! 
we have discussed and urge you ty had 
think and act—now! 
a ne 
M 
MRS. M. C. ROMILLY for 
(Continued from page 37) a 
mos 
enough shift in itself, Mrs. Rom-| wor 
illy’s waking and sleeping hours 
were interchanged. She worked — 
a ten-hour night shift and “be- 





lieve me, it was just about the 


toughest thing I have ever done | 


in my life.” This job, incidentally, 
did prove invaluable for Mrs. 
Romilly’s later work. Here, she 
met girls different in type ané 
outlook from those people with 
whom she had previously come 
into contact, and here, too, she 
acquired a sympathetic under- 
standing of the many problems 
faced by these girls and women 
who had come to earn their liveli- 
hoods in a manner which most of 
them might not have chosen, had 
they had the type of guidance that 
Mrs. Romilly was, later on, to give 
to thousands of high school gra¢- 
uates and young business girls 
throughout America. 
Reminiscing, and being able to 
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see humor in it now that was far 
from apparent to her at the time, 
Mrs. Romilly recalls how she was 
given what is commonly known as 
“the works,” beginning with the 
yery first night she walked down 
the aisle following the forelady 
to her place in line; how the 





ment, she wrote. Backs of slips, 
filing cards and odd scraps of 
paper were filled with writing. 
“I probably would have gone 
crazy, if I hadn’t found some way 
of breaking that monotony,” states 
Mrs. Romilly. 

Finally, the time came—in 1943 





In 1946, Mrs. Romilly became 
Jobs Editor of Charm magazine. 
And with that job came the con- 
sciousness of how much could be 
done to help the average business 
girl get ahead. Mrs. Romilly cer- 
tainly is entitled to take a bow as 
far as her share in offering as- 

















young lady, opposite whom she —when the company was ahead on sistance is concerned. As editor 
was to work, watched her every its orders, and Mrs. Romilly could, of the Jobs Department, she wrote 
inch of the way as she walked without having her conscience some 20 Fact sheets which give 
that long aisle, and, as she took bother her, quit. Which, she ad- authentic information on available 
her place, murmured to her com- mits, she did with a sigh of relief. business opportunities. Sprawled 
panion, “Ha! She thinks she’s Then, after an interim job as out on the floor of her Greenwich 
class. Wait, I’ll fix that.” secretary for John Jacob Astor— Village apartment, she gathered 
And given “the works” she was in whose employ Mrs. Romilly be- these fact sheets together for us. 
—ijin every conceivable way. Snide came quite adept at handling the Let’s list them to show the terrific 
remarks and irritating actions Social Register—back she “ran” amount of research in widely dif- 
followed, one after the other. But to her old love of writing. In ferent fields which Mrs. Romilly 
Mrs. Romilly held the fort and. 1944, she became associated with had to do in order to give her BG’s 
from day to day, proved to her Seventeen, handling that maga- (business girls) honest, factual 
fellow employees that she, like zine’s High School and Job De- information. They are: the field 
they, was simply doing a job—and partment. That was followed by of fashion design, resorts and re- 
trying to do it well. editorship of an employee maga- sort hotels, travel business, com- 
Winding stators, she learned zine, and, simultaneously, the mercial research, information li- 
what fatigue really was—and it writing of technical reports for brarian, transportation, jobs over- 
wasn’t the kind that merely makes the Navy. Then came a brief stay seas, modeling, small businesses, 
a person stretch his arms and say, at Colliers, a position which she independent services, banking, ex- 
“Boy, am I tired.” This was truly left very quickly, because “Women port-import, radio, retail trade, 
fatigue, the kind that made Mrs. didn’t mean a darn as far as Col- cosmetics, photography, book pub- 
Romilly want to fall asleep on her liers was concerned.” This, in lishing, health services, food and 
feet at about 4 a. m.—fatigue that spite of the fact that the greater interior decorating. 
made everything seem rather un- percentage of its readers are In her thorough analysis of each 
real, when she and her co-workers women. industry, she lists the necessary 
dragged their weary bodies home Se. 
on the subway at five o’clock in 
the morning—approximately three 
hours before most of her friends * kg 
had even gotten out of bed after 
a normal night’s rest. e e 
Mrs. Romilly did find one outlet . Fifty-Fifth Year of 
for her creative abilities as she o 
worked at what she terms “the Dependable Service 
most monotonous job in_ the 
world.” During every spare mo * The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $163,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization | 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $70,000,000 in Assets | 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in | 
force is over $206,000,000 . . . The | 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, | 
om l m and up-to-date training and service 
Ta: Sa facilities—for those qualified. | 
Not too old—Not too large. ve rn * 
Its age and size make it one 
of the better companiesfor THE STATE LIFE 
agency opportunities. 
ee een INSURANCE COMPANY 
Address inquiries to: Indianapolis, Indiana 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. A Murtwat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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qualifications, shows the different 
steps in the climb up the ladder 
plus the accompanying salaries, 
available training and sources of 
information, including trade pub- 
lications. In addition, she gives 
the all-important information of 
how to go about looking for a par- 
ticular job. 

These Fact Sheets have been 
read and are listed by many of the 
job guidance institutes and publi- 
cations. Among many others, the 
Canadian Minister of Labor has 
written for copies, which, we 
think, is a feather in Mrs. Romil- 
ly’s cap... but definitely. 

In her spare (?) time, now that 
she has “retired,” Mrs. Romilly is 
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doing a survey on women in the 
advertising field for her old so- 
rority, the Gammi Alpha Chi; she 
is writing a book on the advertis- 
ing field for women; and she is 
directing the organization of a 
national women’s symphony. To 
use one of Miss Romilly’s favorite 
expressions: “Great guns,” do you 
call that “retired”! 

All in all, it’s a busy—and a 
useful—life which Mrs. Romilly 
leads. It is indeed complimentary 
to the industry of life insurance 
to have women of Mrs. Romilly’s 
caliber state, most emphatically, 
that all working girls should own 
life insurance. For Mrs. Romilly 
speaks, not only from a knowledge 
of the use it has been in her own 
personal life, but from a thorough 
understanding of the basic needs 
it helps to fulfill in every life. 


WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the weaknesses of certain prac- 
tices in relation to public welfare 
and the national economy and to 
seek the remedy. 

“This is one of a series of state- 
ments I shall subsequently issue.” 

A look at the record of past at- 
tempts to bring life insurance 
companies under Federal regula- 
tion, as pointed out previously in 
The Spectator, shows that an air- 
tight case for Federal regulation 
has yet to be made. 

There is nothing particularly 
new about Mr. Celler’s proposal. 
In the salad days of the New Deal, 
a number of President Roosevelt’s 
bright young men congratulated 
themselves on having struck oil 
when they first hit upon the idea 
of Federal regulation of insur- 
ance. 

But the Federal regulation of 
stocks and securities, affecting a 
relatively small number of per- 
sons, is one thing. A move toward 
Federal regulation of life insur- 
ance, which would involve nearly 
every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, is something 
else. 

Whether or not Mr. Celler 
makes a convincing case for the 
bringing of more than 185,000,- 
000 holders of life policies worth 
nearly $200,000,000,000 under 
Uncle Sam’s thumb remains to be 


seen. (Note: Few members of 
Congress seriously believe Mr. 
Celler will get anywhere this 
year.) 


Washington Notes 








his mé 
NSURANCE salesmen, as well yf count’ 
other self-employed persons, yj 
be among the first to be brougy— Oscz 
back under social security coye.§ Admin 
age when Congress gets around)p new 2! 
making changes in the social yf jabora 
curity laws. . . . Hearings befop§ search 
the House Ways and Means Con.f trict ¢ 
mittee on extension of social »§ eign ¢ 
curity coverage will get undef the cu 
way this spring. dispat 
* * % Donor: 
The House Committee on Vet proble 
erans’ Affairs is considering sey.) deaths 
eral bills to permit beneficiarig 
of national service life insurance) WON 
to receive proceeds in a lump sun} (C 
... Spy-chaser John Rankin (Den. 
ocrat, of Mississippi) is set to} and w 
head the Veterans’ Committee. of the 
* * * | Tha 
Veterans Administration’s Office} the re: 
of Legislation has prepared a 10-f come 
page fact sheet summarizing all} being 
Federal benefits now available tp} ne 
veterans and their dependents, .,,) immec 
Meanwhile, VA is urging NSLI} says, 
policyholders to review their} in.” 
policies for possible changes of} this, | 
beneficiaries. . . . Thousands of} "new 
policyholders have not changed} '"es- 
beneficiaries, VA points out, a-} ! t 
though their family status ha} et 
changed. Changes may be} we! 
made at any time, and as often a good 
necessary, simply by notifying the } #20ut 
VA branch office. Thi 
* * * case | 
Influenza will be a thing of the} ® bes 
past, if present plans of the U.S | ™ 
Public Health Service materialize. | "ow 
_.. The agency, as part of a pro-| 204 t 
gram set up by the World Health than 
Organization, is (1) seeking to keep 
identify new strains of influenza $5,00 
virus as they appear, (2) evaluat- 7 
ing their usefulness for incorpora- . 
tion of influenza vaccine. . . . PHS oo 
again urges doctors to report | se 
promptly all suspected cases of the b 
‘flu in order to combat possible | pn 
epidemics. a von t 
VA, in deciding not to increas oa 
the GI loan interest rate from 4 to like 
4% per cent, said “the evidence ws 
fails to indicate that an increased one 
rate will make more houses avail- hee 
able to veterans.” .. . Indiana’s oom 
two Republican senators—Cape | ,,,, , 
hart and Jenner—recently chas- ; TI 
tised President Truman for his} ,,.. 
failure to advocate legislation com | j, ¢ 
taining veterans benefits in the | ¢,;,, 
State of the Union message. . . of i 
The Hoosiers said Mr. Truman] 1 
classed war veterans and their de } o¢ «, 
pendents as “forgotten people 10 } gj, 
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nis mad scramble to throw this 
country into State socialism.” 
* * = 

Oscar Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, has approved 50 
new grants, totaling $508,527, for 
laboratory and clinical cancer re- 
search... . Fifteen states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and three for- 
eign countries are represented in 
the current program. ... FSA has 
dispatched a group of experts to 
Donora, Pa., to study the smog 
problem. . . . The toll from smog 
deaths now stands at 20. 


WOMEN ARE WONDERFUL! 
(Continued from Page 20) 


and work out a plan to keep me out 
of the Old Ladies’ Home?” 

' That was a real challenge, and 
| the result was a nice retirement in- 
come plan, with premiums now 
being paid out of bond maturities. 
One client I have has invested in 
immediate annuities 12 times. She 
says, “I like those checks coming 
in.’ Who doesn’t? In cases like 
this, we need not worry about no 
renewals from immediate annui- 
ties. 

I take a genuine, sincere inter- 
est in my prospects and_ policy- 
owners, and I find it pays to be a 
good listener, to hear their stories 
about their homes, hobbies, travels. 
I have no sales talk because every 
case is different. With women, it 
is best not to be too technical It 
is important to have sufficient 
knowledge to control the interview 
and to know more about the subject 
than the prospect, but I try to 


keep it simple. Once I sold a 
$5,000 annual premium, 15-Pay 
Life plan with one page of figures. 
Company competition seldom 


enters into my sales. I often quote 
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what a New York banker told a 
woman about my company: “Among 
the best, there is none better.” If 
competition does enter, I say, “Do 
you think there is only one bank in 
Indianapolis? No, you bank at the 
one most convenient or where you 
like the service, all equally safe.” 
If prospects ask which are the best 
companies, I truthfully say, “Only 
those companies where you have 
Insurance, for no other will pay 
you or your family a dollar.” 

The fundamental instinct for 
personal security and independence 
ls the reason women buy. With 


friendly, indirect methods, centers 
of influence, and satisfied policy- 
owners, no field is better than that 
of selling women dollars for future 
delivery. 








SELL THE WIFE FIRST! 
(Continued from Page 25) 


going down the long walk to the 
house, I tried to size up the situ- 
ation. From the surroundings, I 
could see that these people were 
of better than average means. I 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. D. 
and learned that she was insured 
with us for $1,000, which was taken 
out before she was married. I in- 
quired about beneficiary changes, 
which as yet were not made, and 
immediately completed the service 
which she had meant to do, but 
never got around to doing. This 
service immediately created a 
better relationship. From this point 


on, I talked of her husband’s in- 
surance and noticed that I had 
made a favorable impression. She 


realized, now that they have a child, 
her husband should do something 
to give his family more complete 
security. Speaking in terms of 
monthly income rather than amounts 
of insurance, we arrived at a fig- 
ure of $200 a month for living ex- 
penses plus a life income for her- 
self. She was rather surprised that 
life insurance was able to do the 
job so well and give her family and 
herself the security that they 
needed. 

Her husband being a dentist, I 
decided that a home interview would 
be more effective than an office in- 
terview, and, too, the wife was 
already sold and would help with 


o 


Early in 1946, when young Ed 
Brown was honorably discharged 
from the Air Corps, where he 
saw service in the European 
theatre, he entered the life in- 
surance field with Metropolitan 
Life in Chicago, and for one with 
no prior business experience 
whatsoever, his accomplishments 
are indeed amazing. 

When he first joined the com- 
pany, he was assigned to a small, 
newly created, rural debit 
($160.00 weekly premium, $600.00 
monthly premium). He has built 
this debit up to $250.00 weekly 
and $1,700 monthly premium, In 
the industrial department, he has 
averaged better than $1 per week 
increase since he entered the 
business. 

In his first two and one-half 
years, Ed has paid for over $800 
of ordinary, qualifying in 1946, 
1947 and 1948 for the Quarter 
Million Dollar Club. In each of 
those years he also qualified for 
the company’s Honor Club Cer- 
tificate. 


my presentation. An appointment 
was made at the home for the next 
evening, and I was as confident of 
this sale as I could be. 

When I knocked at the front door, 
Dr. D. answered. His hands were 
sooty and greasy, and he was not in 
too good humor. He had not been 
expecting me. I introduced myself 
and his reply was, “I have plenty 
of insurance, and besides, my fur- 
nace just broke down and I don’t 
have any time to talk to you.” I 
never got inside the house, let alone 
near the dining-room table. 
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The next morning I called Mrs. 
D. to find out where I missed, or 
just what went wrong. After talk- 
ing to Mrs. D. she apologized, and 
asked me if I would please return 
that evening. She had forgotten to 
tell her husband that I was coming. 
In my own mind I had had a pros- 
pect, then I lost it, and now I had 
it again. But this unfortunate in- 
cident disturbed my confidence in 
the case. I was now willing to take 
whatever I could possibly get out of 
the sale. We frequently err in un- 
derestimating our prospect. Well, 
that evening I did finally make the 
dining-room table and explained to 
both Mr. and Mrs. D. the chart 
that I had prepared. I made the 
sale, but for only half of the pro- 
gram which I had proposed. It 
amounted to $20,000, and I can as- 
sure you I was glad to get that 
much out of the case at this point. 

When the policy came down, I 
called Dr. D. and made an appoint- 
ment to see him to explain his con- 
tract, which was already paid for, 
and also to see if I now could con- 
vince him to take the remainder of 
his program. After reviewing the 
contract and original proposal, Dr. 
D. agreed to the additional $20,000. 
On this case I had already made 
three calls and two complete sales 
interviews. I feel that I should have 


closed on the first interview. The 
additional application, although 
submitted only 45 days after the 


first, required a second examination. 
This time he didn’t pass. The moral 
of this story is that inefficiency and 
ineffectiveness at the time of the 


first interview resulted in a _ loss 
of $20,000 of insurance for the 
prospect and for me. Being 
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AMERICAN UNITED OFFERS THE 
PERSONAL PRODUCER’S CONTRACT 


young in this business, I at least 
had an excuse, but I found that 
excuses don’t pay off. 

Here is a case that seems to me 
to exemplify what a good job can 
be done by us as life underwriters 
rather than order takers. The 
Joneses are a rather new family in 
my territory. They purchased a 
store in the business district and 
moved in behind the store. I be- 
came acquainted with them a short 
time ago when I received the trans- 
fer of their family’s insurance. I 
first met Mrs. Jones and asked her 
the usual questions. There were 
two children, one six and the other 
two, but the younger was not in- 
sured with us. After inquiry as to 
“how come?”, she explained that 
the child had a policy with another 
company but that she would like 
to take out a policy on his life with 
our company to assure an education 
for him. I then inquired as to her 
husband’s insurance, and Mrs. Jones 
told me that all the insurance he 
had was with us. The total cover- 
age on her husband was $1500. I 
explained to Mrs. Jones that she 
could accomplish the same thing by 
putting the additional insurance on 
her husband’s life rather than on 
her son and in this way give more 
security to the entire family. I 
again spoke in terms of monthly 
income rather than in amounts of 
insurance. 

Having obtained the facts that 
I needed, I made an appointment 
to see Mr. Jones in the evening 
after store hours. I was warmly 
received that evening by both Mr. 


and Mrs. Jones and we three sat 
down at their kitchen table. I 
showed Mr. Jones, with the chart 
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setting up the additional insurayghim 
on his life rather than on his sq winter 
and how more it would do to p, ormatii 
mote security at home. Mr. Jongg Abou 
remarked, “You know, I neygpplr. Job 
thought of it that way.” Net regygment — 
of this service was a sale on {ppiiree s' 
father for $20,000, instead of gpnedical 
order for $1,000 of Juvenile jp.fof tow? 
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know, this is an ever-increasing 
field for alert life underwrite, 
These businesses aren’t necessarily 
on my debit, but the people wh 
own them live in my territory, ani 
I do my best to make contacts ty 
see what service I can render. Th 
results take care of themselves, 
I became acquainted with M 
Johnson through his wife, who ha 
insurance with us on her life. My 
usual questions developed informa. 
tion as to the family’s needs and cir- 
cumstances which made me decide 
to look up Mr. Johnson soon. The 
first meeting with Mr. Johnson wa 
at his place of business where | 
went to see him about setting w 
an insurance program for his 
family. I was overwhelmed 
the size of his business establish- 
ment when I _ walked in an 
headed for his office. I was receivei 
rather casually but did have an op 
portunity to present by plan, which other 
stirred up very little interest. | We se 
commented on his fine business ani in the 
asked if this business was all his}... y, 
He told me that it was a close a; 
corporation with three stock holders office) 
who were members of the family agency 


“Mr Johnson”, I remarked, “has} handli 
any type of stock purchase agree-} beyon 
ment been set up to liquidate youl} many 
stock interests in the event of jng al 
death?” The question seemed t0} where 
register interest in his hitherto un-)} Our ¢ 
emotional facial expression. I thet} gram 
went into some detail on just what | better 
a stock purchase agreement wat | tional 
and what the benefits might be i? | done 
his case. Not only was there 4 | for ed 
problem of stock purchase, but 2 | want 
each case an estate tax problem, | know] 
since the substantial equities in the | the C 
business could not be _ liquidated | have 
easily. With the consent of Mr | gain ; 
Johnson, I contacted his account-| Hoy 
ant to get valuation figures and told} not t 
him I would prepare a_ proposal} debit 
This proposal was drawn up and} debit, 
presented to Mr. Johnson wh} even 
favored the plan, but he was only} oppor 
one of the three stockholders im} that . 
volved. He had planned a vacation | whom 
trip to visit one of the semi-retired } Policy 
stockholders. He agreed to discus, As 
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e plan while he was there. I told 
him I would phone him at the 
winter resort to see if other in- 


lo to py. ormation was needed. 
Mr. Jonge About ten days later, I phoned 








I neypor. Johnson, and he said the agree- 
Net regygment was satisfactory and that 
© On typeree stockholders would submit to 
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his vacation the policies were in my 
sossession. Up to this point we 
had not discussed the exact amount 
of insurance or the premium that 
ould be involved. The proposal 
that was drawn up outlined only 
what a stock purchase agreement 
would do and what the benefits 
were to the survivors and the heirs 
of the deceased. An appointment 
was made with Mr. Johnson, the 
other stockholders, and their ac- 
kountant to determine the amount 
of coverage needed to make this 
plan effective. The net result was 
a case for $200,000. Remember, I 
am a so-called “industrial” agent 
who writes those five and ten cent 
weekly industrial policies, too. Ac- 
tually, there is nothing too big or 
too small for today’s agent on the 
debit. 

How big is a debit? A debit is 
as big as the vision, the ambition, 
and capacity of the agent. We act 
as general practitioners in our own 
field, not specializing in business in- 
surance, estate planning, or any 
other specific type of insurance. 











'TWe serve the public, and specialize 


in the particular type of case we 
are working on at the time. 

At our “clinic”, (the district 
office), as consultants, we have our 
agency heads who are proficient in 
handling the cases which may be 
beyond our scope. As I’ve read 
many times, education is not know- 
ing all the answers, but knowing 
where to go to get the right ones. 
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Our company has a training pro- 
gram which enables us to become 
better life underwriters. This Na- 
tional Association of ours has also 
done much to provide opportunity 
for education. For those of us who 
want to acquire even broader 
knowledge of our business, we have 
the C.LU. program. These studies 
have helped me in my efforts to 
gain success in this business. 

How big is a debit? My debit is 
not by far what an experienced 
debit man would call a “choice” 
debit, but I feel that I have not 
even scratched the surface of the 
opportunities for service and profit 
that exist among the 600 families 
whom I am privileged to call my 
policyholders. 


As life underwriters with or 


without a debit, we are fortunate 
to be associated in a _ profession 
where the service we can render 
to the American public is only 
limited by our genuine sincerity, 
our knowledge of our _ business, 
(which we have many opportunities 
to improve and increase) and by 
our willingness to apply ourselves— 
or in plain words—our willingness 
to work! 


NATIONAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 19) 


surance would be the first step 
towards socialization of the entire 
United States economy, if this 
country follows the downward path 
already followed by other countries. 

Question 7. Would national health 
insurance affect the quality of med- 
ical care in the United States? 

EWING: Definitely yes, for the 
better. When the system gets fully 
into operation it should raise the 
standard of medical care as it ap- 
plies to the entire 147,000,000 of 
our population. This will happen 
because patients will be free to cail 
on the doctor early in disease, when 
the doctor’s work is easiest and 
most useful. The doctor will be able 
to call on a specialist, laboratory or 
x-ray, when he thinks these ser- 
vices are needed, without worrying 
about the cost or the patient’s abil- 
ity to pay the bill. Measures, of 
course, will have to be taken, at the 
beginning, to gear the services to 
our present limited supply of doc- 
tors, dentists, etc. But, since the 
plan envisages a _ substantial in- 
crease in the number of medical 
personnel in this country, it will be 
possible, in time, to make available 
to everyone the same quality of 
care that is now at the command of 
only the comparatively well-to-do in 
large cities. 

FISHBEIN: Compulsory §sick- 
ness insurance would quite certain- 
ly lower the quality of medical care 
in the United States. In England 
the quality of medical care has al- 
ready deteriorated in the attempt 
to raise the quantity. 

Question 8. Has voluntary health 
insurance been given an adequate 
trial? 

EWING: Yes, it has had about 
20 years. The rapid growth of vari- 
ous voluntary plans now in opera- 
tion shows how eagerly the public 
respond to the idea of insurance 
against the burden of hospitaliza- 
tion costs and doctors’ bills. The 
high premium rates necessarily re- 
quired under these plans, however, 


are beyond the reach of the very 
people who need such protection the 
most, i.e., those in the lower brack- 
ets. Furthermore, these plans in 
general offer only partial protection 
even for those who can afford to 
enroll. Most voluntary plans elimi- , 
nate, at the offset, the so-called 
“bad risks.” They also restrict the 
types of illness or disability for 
which they will assume responsibil- 
ity, as well as limiting the amount 
of medical or hospital care which 
the member is entitled to receive. 
Good as far as it goes, voluntary 
health insurance has demonstrated 
that it cannot possibly do the full 
job for the 147,000,000 people liv- 
ing in the United States. 

FISHBEIN: Voluntary health 
insurance is growing rapidly but is 
still in an early evolutionary stage. 
With time and effort it should meet 
our needs for it is adapted to our 
American way. Something over 
50,000,000 people in the United 
States are insured against the costs 
of hospitalization and _ probably 
about 20,000,000 against the costs 
of sickness or surgical fees. Plans 
are under consideration for issuing 
a single policy covering all phases 
and providing for use on a national 
level. 

Question 9. Should National 
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Health Insurance provide the ser- 
vices of osteopaths, chiropractors, 
naturopaths, and other types of 
drugless healers? 

EWING: Broadly speaking, Na- 
tional Health Insurance would cover 
the services of all practioners li- 
censed as such by the States in 
which they are practicing. Safe- 
guards should probably be set up 
which would require a patient to 
channel unusual requests for ser- 
vices through his own family physi- 
cian. 

FISHBEIN: This one will be a 
hard one for the politicians to solve. 
The State licenses these drugless 
healers, yet even the ardent pro- 
ponents of compulsory sickness in- 
surance concede that medical care 
by such drugless healers is quack- 
ery. This might mean the use of 
government money to support quack 
medicine. 

Question 10. To safeguard the 
expenditure of public funds, will 
National Health Insurance require 
government red tape and controls 
which will interfere with the effec- 
tive practice of medicine? 

EWING: National Health In- 
surance, I repeat, is not socialized 
or State medicine. Its sole purpose 
is to organize the payment for 
medical services on a basis where 
the patient will not have to count 
the cost of each doctor’s visit. I 
see no reason for any red-tape or 
controls, which will in any way in- 
terfere with the normal doctor- 
patient relationship. It will be pos- 
sible for insured persons and their 
dependents to go direct to the doc- 
tor whenever necessary, without 
having to consult even the local in- 
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climbed to new highs in all phases of 
company operation—making steady, 
sound growth in assets, surplus and in- 
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surance office. There will be no 
third party between patient and doc- 
tor. Financial accounting and pay- 
ment will be between the insurance 
office and the doctor or hospital or 
their representatives. 

FISHBEIN: Government ex- 
penditures invariably must be safe- 
guarded by use of adequate docu- 
ments. Wherever government sick- 
ness insurance prevails, the num- 
ber of forms required is a serious 
wastage of physicians’ time. This 
interference of government be- 
tween doctor and patient destroys 
the standard of medical service. 

Question 11. If prescription costs 
are to be paid from National Health 
Insurance funds, will it be neces- 
sary to establish an approved list 
of drugs from which doctors must 
prescribe? 

EWING: Absolutely no. I be- 
lieve the doctor should be complete- 
ly free to prescribe any drug that 
he chooses. 

FISHBEIN: Whereas many 
plans begin with the intention of 
authorizing unlimited prescribing, 
they invariably end with a re- 
stricted list. In England such re- 
striction is already being discussed, 
although the plan is only six months 
old. In Rumania, it is reported, 
the government sickness insurance 
doctor has a choice of about eight 
prescriptions. 

Question 12. What effect will Na- 
tional Health Insurance have on 
the sale of self-medication pro- 
prietaries, on trade-marked pre- 
scription specialties ? 

EWING: National Health In- 
surance will not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the citizen 
buying whatever he pleases at his 
drug store. 

FISHBEIN: In restricting pre- 
scribing, first to suffer are trade- 
marked prescription specialties; 
soon self-medication proprietaries 
are eliminated. 

Question 13. Under National 
Health Insurance, who will fix the 
price for filling a prescription? 
Who will pay the pharmacist for 
this? 

EWING: Prescription prices will 
be determined by the same method 
by which doctors’ fees are set. 
Pharmacists will meet with the ad- 
ministrative officers and agree on a 
fair price scale. I venture the 
opinion that there will be national 
discussion and agreement, possible 
state-wide agreement, and finally, 
a locally-adjusted scale. Payment 
for prescriptions will be made 
from the insurance fund. 

FISHBEIN: The government. 


Question 14. Under Nation 
Health Insurance, if a patient } 
not satisfied with a doctor, will thy 
patient be able to change to anothy 
doctor quickly and easily? 

EWING: Yes. And if the docty 
wishes to give up a patient, he ea 
do so with the same ease, withip 
the limitations of his ethical oblig,. 
tions to his patient. 

FISHBEIN: The proponents say 
change of physician is quick and 
easy but in practice it is always 
difficult. In practically all govemn. 
ment systems that I have studied 
I have witnessed the reluctance of 
doctors to give the kind of personal 
service that Americans expect a 
the usual thing. The doctor here 
has a mutual responsibility with 
his patient; under government g0- 
cialized medicine the responsibility 
of the doctor and the patient is t 
the government. 

Question 15. To prevent potential 
patient abuses of health insurance 
benefits, would you favor a plan 
which inciuded something along the 
lines of the $50 deductible feature 
common to automobile edl- 
lision insurance policies—a feature 
under which all patients would have 
to pay a fixed initial portion of the 
cost of any medical care? 

EWING: I would not favor it. 
The whole point about Nationa 
Health Insurance, as noted above, 
is to make medical care available t 
all the people of this country ani 
to relieve the patient of any anxiety 
about its cost, which would prevent 
him from going to a doctor in cas 
of need. Any method involving 4 
fixed initial charge or expenditure 
would discriminate against the very 
people we are most anxious to help. 

The experienced and established 
medical care plans in the United 
States have shown that the danger 
of so-called patient abuses has been 
very much exaggerated. And re 
ports on the operation of the Brit- 
ish National Health Service indi- 
cates, even at the outset, a mipi- 
mum of such abuses. 

FISHBEIN: Some private it 
surance companies have proposed 
such plans but they are still exper 
mental. I could not possibly pre 
dict the ultimate effect if all of 4 
community were placed on this 
basis. However, the English are 
now queing up for their medical 
care and it is said they are becom 
ing a nation of hypochondriacs 
Abuse of medical service for minot 
ailments, usually self-treated, is it 
evitable. In New Zealand malin- 
gerers combine with doctors to skit 
the government. 
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Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
SANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Jan., 
ROSTON MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
WUSINESS MEN’ 4 ASSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 6 
CANADA LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF 1OWA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 6 
EQUITABLE LIFE, ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 
ADELITY, MUTUAL LIFE 
Sept., 8, 
ADELITY. UNION, Le 
Nov., 1948, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
GREAT sOmrrrene LIFE 
Aug., Pg. 64. 
GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
HOME LIFE, NEW YORK CITY 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


1949, Pg. 64. 


July, 1948, Pg. “. Oct., 1948, Pg. 94 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 
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Nov., 1948, Pg. 64 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL 9 LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 6 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 
NEW YORK LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
PILOT LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 


1948, Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 

STANDARD IN INSURANCE COMPANY 
ov., 1948, . 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Dec 
UNITED STATES LIFE 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 9 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pq. 
STANDARD INSURANCE OF OREGON 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 


1948, Pg. 64. 








Columbian National Life 


The Columbian National 
Boston, has 
limit of issue on standard 
from $125,000 to $200,000. 

At the same time, limits on 
single premium life are increased 
to $25,000, and on discounted pre- 
miums, to $25,000, or 20 years dis- 
counted premiums, whichever 
amount is less. 

The Columbian National’s_ in- 
crease in limits is part of the com- 
pany’s overall liberalization pro- 
gram. Other recent steps have been 
the elimination of partial aviation 
exclusions; the issuing of family 
income on female lives and the ex- 
tension of maximum limits under 


Life, 
raised the maximum 


risks 





the company’s “Double” and Triple” 
protection plans. 


Colonial Life 


The Colonial Life of America, 
Jersey City, declared a dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the capital 
stock of the company, payable on 
Dec. 9, 1948, to stockholders of rec- 
ord, Dec. 2, 1948. 


Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, 
introduces three new policies; an 
Endowment at age 60; 20-Pay En- 
dowment at age 60—both partici- 
pating and with return of all stand- 
ard annyal premiums, excluding 
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extras, in the event of death prior 
to maturity date; and participat- 
ing Child’s Estate and Endow- 
ment Builder policy. 

In this latter policy the insur- 
ance triples at age 21 and matures 
at age 60 for the increased amount. 
If the insured dies before age 60 
maturity of the policy, all standard 
annual premiums—excluding extras 
—are returned. When the insurance 
increases at age 21, there is no 
change in premiums and no evi- 
dence of insurability is required. 


Northern Life 


The Northern Life, Seattle, in 
addition to issuing retirement in- 
come policies maturing at ages 55, 
60, 65 with $1500 insurance for 
each $10 of monthly life income, 
now issues a retirement income at 
age 65 plan with $10.00 monthly 
life income (female $9.00) for each 
$1,000 insurance. 

The retirement income forms are 
participating. Death benefit is the 
face amount of the policy, or cash 
value, if greater. For instance, 
under a policy maturing at 65, the 
insured, in lieu of the monthly re- 
tirement income, may elect to sur- 
render the policy for $1,587, re- 


ceive a fully paid-up participating 
life policy for $1,000 and withdraw 
cash at $833.27 or the insured may 
receive a fully-paid participating 
policy for $2,106. The last two 
options are conditioned upon evi- 
dence of insurability. 


Home Life 


The Home Life, New York City, 
announces that the company is con- 
tinuing the 1948 scale for policy 
dividends payable in 1949—except 
for minor changes resulting from 
the adoption of minimum dividend 
rates applicable to certain old 
policies and from increases in cer- 
tain cases. It was pointed out 
that, in part because of this and in 
large part because of the greater 
volume of insurance in force, the 
total amount allocated to dividends 
for 1949 is eight per cent greater 
than for the preceding year. 


Prudential 


The Prudential, Newark, an- 
nounces that the dividend scale 
adopted for ordinary policies hav- 
ing anniversaries in January and 
February, 1949, will be continued 
for the balance of the year 1949. 





The rate of interest to be cra. 
ited on dividends left with the cop, 
pany to accumulate has been set x 
the rate guaranteed in the policy 
but not less than 242% per anny 
for interest periods ending in 1949 

The rate of interest to be erej. 
ited on settlement options has bee, 
set at the rate guaranteed in th 
policy but not less than an effy. 
tive rate of 234% per annum fo 
interest periods ending in 1949, 


Connecticut Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Hartford, is adopting new singk 
premium annuity rates which yil 
give a somewhat larger return t 
the annuitant. The new rates ar 
effective immediately. 

Leslie R. Martin, vice-presiden 
and actuary, said that the prevail. 
ing investment conditions are gj 
importance in the case of singk 
premium annuities, since the en. 
tire premium has to be invested in 
the current market. Mr. Martin 
stated that at the present time, in- 
vestment conditions facing the con- 
pany seem favorable to this action 
—particularly, since annuity bus- 
ness helps to maintain the estab- 
lished investment outlets. 
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Status of Navy V12 Student 


The Prudential issued its policy on the life of Stan- 
ley Hromiko in June, 1943. The policy provided for 
double indemnity unless death should happen while the 
insured was “a member of the Military, Naval or Air 
Forces of any country at war (declared or unde- 
clared).” In another part of the policy was a similar 
clause reading, “If this policy contains a provision 
for a benefit in event of death by accidental means, 
the conditions and exceptions specified in the policy 
are hereby supplemented and amended to provide that 
no such benefit shall be payable if death results from 
any cause while the insured is in the Military or Naval 
Forces of any country at war.” 

The following winter the insured applied for admis- 
sion to the Navy College Program. He was accepted, 
enlisted in the Naval Reserve, and was ordered to duty 
as a V12 student at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
He was then 17 years of age. While still a student, 
he was on leave one Sunday and was involved in an 





automobile accident on the public highway in Hart- 
ford, suffering injuries from which he died two days 
later. The company refused to pay double indemnity, 
and the beneficiary brought suit. 

The New Jersey Superior Court held that the fact 
that the insured was on leave was immaterial. The 
question was what was his status at the time of death. 
The trial court had held that his status was that of 
a member of the Naval Forces, hence his beneficiary 
was not entitled to double indemnity. The Superior 
Court affirmed for the following reason: 

“There were, however, some peculiarities in the 
position of the V12 students, beyond the nature of 
their work and their surroundings. Generally, an offi- 
cer or enlisted man of the Navy may be transferred 
at any time from one kind of duty to another and from 
one post or ship to another. But these young men were 
first accepted as V12 candidates and then enlisted as 
a necessary step toward college, to be followed later 
by ordinary Navy duty. So long as they kept up with 
their studies and behaved themselves, they could not 
be reassigned to a different kind of service without 
a breach of faith by the Naval authorities. Their 


anomalous status is recognized by Navy Regulations 
which disentitle to mustering out pay ‘personnel whose 
only service has been as student under the college 
training program (Class V12, Naval Reserve, Class 
III, D, Marine Corps Reserve) while actually in col- 
lege while pursuing academic training.’ Navy Regu- 
lations, 34 C.F.R. 22.2. See also Veterans Adminis- 
tration Regulation, 38, C.F.R. 36.216 (c) for com- 
puting period of active service under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act 

“With some hesitation, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the enlistment oath, the uniform, the 
Navy pay, the Navy discipline, would fix the status 
of the insured in the mind of most people rather than 
the circumstance that he was a student in a New 
England college. His status was that of a member of 
the Naval Forces.” (Feick v. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, New Jersey Superior Court Appellate 
Division, December 9, 1948) 


Company Issues Wrong Policy 


In 1926 the insured made application to the Travel- 
ers for a life policy of $10,000 on a “Uniform Pre- 
mium Plan.” Through an alleged mistake in the home 
office in Hartford, the company issued a $10,000 policy 
known as a “Pension Policy, age 65.” The difference 
between the poliey issued and the one applied for was 
that the insured was entitled upon maturity to bene- 
fits in twice the amount afforded by the policy applied 
for. The premiums paid by the insured throughout 
the life of the policy were somewhat over one-half 
the premium normally required for the “Pension Poli- 
cy, age 65.” The policy was in the company’s hands on 
several occasions for loan purposes, but the error was 
not discovered. In 1946 the company first became 
aware of its mistake and sought to make a substitu- 
tion. The insured refused. The policy contained an 
incontestable clause. The company then brought suit 
to reform the policy. The Trial Court ordered the 
policy reformed and the insured appealed. The Appel- 
late Court reversed the trial court. The reasoning 
behind the reversal is found in these words: 

“It is true that mutual mistake in the execution of 
a contract may be such as to render the contract en- 
tirely void from the outset. In such a case the mistake 
is the kind which prevents mutuality of assent, so that 
in reality there is no agreement binding upon the par- 
ties. It is manifest that this case presents no such 
basic mistake. No mistake existed as to the subject 
matter of the contract, and through delivery and accep- 
tance of and performance under the formal policy there 
was a continuing expression of assent to be bound in 
accordance with its provisions. Furthermore, were 
the instrument void for want of mutuality, no action 
for reformation could be maintained. Assuming that 


WHAT'S IT 








the mistaken provision, in the absence of an incontest- 
able clause, could be reformed, nevertheless, it, along 
with the remainder of the provisions, constituted a 
contract which bound the parties until rescinded, re- 
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formed or otherwise modified. For this reason it cap. 
not be properly assumed that the document embodying 
the policy is invalid, and therefore argued that the 
incontestable clause has no effect on an action to re 
form the policy. It thus appears that throughout the 
20 years after its execution the written policy had the 
full effect of a valid contract, and that it was thig 
contract to which the incontestable clause refers. . . 
“We have had less difficulty in arriving at this result 
because of the well-settled rule that the defence of 
fraud is barred by the incontestable clause contained 
in an insurance policy. It does not seem reasonable 
to bar the raising of fraud as a defense and at the 
same time allow the insurer to gain reformation for 
its own benefit on the ground of an alleged mistake of 
its own skilled employees.” (Richardson v. The Trav- 
elers, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeal, Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeal, Ninth Circuit, December 13, 1948) 









Intention to Change Beneficiary ‘ 


“This is another controversy over whether a change 
of beneficiary in a war risk insurance had been validly 
effected” said the U. S. Court of Appeals in Hester y, 
Hester (Fifth Circuit, December 17, 1948). This 
first sentence of the Court’s opinion is an indication 








our | 
: | 


of the vast increase of litigation on this subject. Most 
of the cases are concerned with the “acts and inten 
tions of those in military service in time of war.” This 
case concerned the intentions of a civilian. 

The insured was a veteran of World War I. He died 
in 1946 and his mother, the designated beneficiary, had 
died in 1944. His brothers and sisters claimed the 
proceeds by virture of certain correspondence show- Fe" , 
ing an intention to change the beneficiary. His widow, Fag” 
the administratrix of his estate, also claimed the pro- 
ceeds. The Court held that since he never gave direct 
written notice to the Veterans Administration there 
never was an effective change. “Whatever may be said 
of the effect of the evidence to establish the insured’s 
intent to some day designate his brothers and sisters 
as beneficiaries, it may not be doubted that it falls 
short of showing that he took the positive action neces- 
sary to make his intention effective.” 
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